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A VISIT TO AN ANDEROUN. 
By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 

FTNBERE is a vast difference between the Persian anderoun and 
] the Turkish harem. The thing we in the Occident under- 
stand by the word harem is fast disappearing in the Turkish por- 
tion of the Orient. The harem, with its traditional array of en- 
trancingly beautiful odalisques, corpulent eunuchs, and trembling 
slaves, with its gorgeous appointments and jewel-encrusted trap- 
pings, its ceaseless spray of attar of roses, bubbling fountains, and 
fragrant nargiles, such as Byron and Moore and minor and less 
inspired poets have painted it with glowing fancy, was ever a very 
expensive and therefore a 
rare thing even in the 
palmy days of Ottoman 
supremacy. Now that 
Turkey is as poor as a 
church mouse, and not 
even able to borrow, beg, 
or steal, the harem, with 
its ruinous extravagances 
of the time of Soliman the 
Magnificent, is virtually a 
thing of the past. West- 
ern influences also had 
something to do with this, 
but financial inability 
much more. 

In Persia it is different. 
There the anderoun is still 
in a flourishing condition. 
But Persia is the cheapest 
country under the sun to 
live in, and it does not cost 
much more to provide for 
three wives than for one. 
As for the expense of keep- 
ing children, the mortality 
amongst them is so fright- 
ful (it is computed to 
amount to fully seventy 
per cent.) that the aver- 
age number of children to 
each married woman is but 
a slight fraction in excess 
of one. The daily needs 
of a Persian family of the 
lower classes, consisting, 
let me say, of husband, 





two wives, and a_ half- 
dozen children, may be 
summed up as follows: 


two sheets of the thin, lea- 
ther-like bread, a quarter 
of an inch thick, measur- 
ing five feet by two, and 
costing two cents; four 
pounds of mutton, lamb, 
or chicken, worth from 
twelve to eighteen cents; 
three gallons of milk and 
curds, worth from six to 
eight cents; butter, greens, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., to 
the tune of five cents—and 
that comprises the whole. 
This gives a total of from 
twenty-five to thirty-three 
cents a day. Their cloth- 
ing is made of cotton stuffs 
which cost four to eight 
cents a yard. A house 
may be built for twenty 
dollars, and furnished for 
ten, while the ground on 
which it stands costs no- 
thing. Is it any wonder 
that a man with the prince- 
ly income of seventy-five 
cents a day can live in 
comparative luxury, even 
to the extent of indulging 
in such sybarite whims as 
a rug on the floor, a gar- 
den with a tank of cool 
water, and an unlimited 
number of ghalyans (Per- 
*sian water pipes) a day? 
The Moslem law limits 
each believer to three le- 
gitimate wives. The depth 
of his purse and his dispo- 
sition, however, place the 
only limit on the number 
of others than wives. In 
Persia there are very few 
slaves, either male or female, but an institution is still in full force 
there which is even more baleful and degrading in its moral and 
social aspects than outright slavery would be. I refer to the see- 
ghay system of marrying and giving in marriage. It is well known 
that a wide divergence exists between the Sheeite form of Moham- 
medanism practised by the Parsee and the Sunnite, by which the 
Osmanli swears; and one of the points at variance is as to the 
seeghay. The Persians profess to have the authority of the Koran 
and tradition alike for indulging in this pernicious custom. A 
seeghay is, to speak briefly, a temporary wife—one married to 
a man for a specified time. This time may be for an hour or for 
ninety-nine years, The usual duration of these unhallowed unions 








Fig. 1.—VicuNa Crora Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 117.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 





is, however, a year or two. The effect of this horrible usage 
on the morals and status of women in Persia may easily be im- 
agined. It cannot be described. Seeghays, after an apprentice- 
ship of a year or more in the anderoun of some wealthy man, gen- 
erally become the wives of the poor and low-born, Every Persian 
dignitary keeps a number of such seeghays, varying between three 
and thirty. The Shah has about seventy of them, and leads off in 
the list. The Zil-es-Sultan, his eldest and wealthiest son, is cred- 
ited with some forty odd; the Validieh, or heir-apparent (second 
son), With about thirty. One of the brothers-in-law of the Shah, 
Mohammed Assad Khan, high in the financial department, boasts 
of nearly as large a score of matrimonial entanglements as his 


With such a condition of affairs it is not surprising that the 
perpetual seclusion to which women in Mohammedan countries are 
condemned is enforced in Persia with the utmost rigor. The num- 
ber of those non-Moslems who have ever penetrated into a Persian 
anderoun is therefore exceedingly small, and probably does not 
reach a score in all. A happy chance, however, enabled me last 
May to visit two such places. My mentor was Dr. Albu, a German 
by birth, professor of medicine at the royal college in Teheran, and 
the leading physician in that city. Of course he had to employ a 
ruse. He smuggled me in under the guise of his assistant, he 
having been called to perform a difficult and dangerous operation 
on the second wife of Mirza Koali Khan, an ameer toman (field- 
marshal). Horses from 
the general’s stable had 
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TAILOR DRESSES. 


august relative. Governors of provinces and other high officials, 
as well as wealthy land-owners, vie with each other in maintaining 
extensive anderouns. But even the poorer classes may, and do, 
permit themselves the luxury of these fleeting alliances. Thus, a 
mirza (scribe) employed for some time by the American legation 
at Teheran at a monthly stipend of twelve toman (eighteen dollars) 
indulged in seeghayism. And when he was discharged for incom- 
petence, Ali Akbar Khan—that was his sonorous name and title~ 
with unblushing effrontery told me of his intention to begin re- 
trenchment in his domestic expenses by first sending his seeghay 
off, bag and baggage. Her term of enlistment, so to speak, had 
expired, and both law and custom gave him a perfect right to do so. 


Fig. 2.—Lantes’ Crora Dasss.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 117.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 


been sent to carry us to 
the house of 
tary. 


this digni- 
It proved to be a 
capacious palace, built in 
the fashion of the country 
around a large patio, in 
which the ripening pome- 
granates tinted the atmos- 
phere a deep rich red, 
and the scattered 
their thousandfold fra- 
grance. In this garden- 
like court-yard several 
groups of young women 
could be seen enjoying 
the cool morning breeze. 


roses 


On alighting from our 
steeds we were taken 
charge of by a servant 


and the chief eunuch. The 
ery of “ Hakim miravad” 


(the doctor is coming) 
had preceded us. So that 
in making our way through 
these young ladies—the 
chief eunuch frantically 


waving his baton to right 
and left and shouting to 
them to keep out of the 
way—they had their heads 
turned and their 
averted. What was vis- 
ible of them, however, was 


eyes 


more than sufficient to 
form an opinion of their 
looks. With one excep- 


tion they were slender, of 
medium height, with regu- 
lar forms and features, 
and exhibited an abun- 
dance of black hair. The 
latter was plaited in from 
six to ten long, thin braids, 
which struck me as being 
a most unbecoming way of 
wearing it. Their dress 
was rather scant, A de- 
scription of it in one case 
will do duty for the rest. 
There was a pale pink 
gauze chemise, scattered 
all over with small gold 
spangles; a coquettish 
little jac ket of plum-col- 
ored velvet, worn un- 
fastened, and braided with 
gold-lace, enwrapped the 
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bust, while two or three 


very abbreviated skirts, 


coming down not quite as 
far as those of our ballet 
girls, completed the out- 
fit; for, I am sorry to say, 


their lower limbs were 
perfectly nude. I noticed 
that these women, al- 
though shrinking from 
our gaze, apparently did 
not do so from fear or 
modesty, but simply obey- 
ed a given order in a 





mechanical, slavish way. 
They were not the least 
abashed, 

However, here we en- 
tered the large and gor- 
geously fitted up main hall 
of the anderoun. Some of 
the ladies followed us. 
There were a number of 
fine Persian rugs on the 
floor here and there, and 
some other rugs served in the guise of doors. There were some 
beautiful brass vases, goblets, and other ornamental bric-a-brac on 
small shelves and niches (called takhtchee), and there were broad, 
low divans running around the four walls, with pillows of the pe- 
culiar Persian kind known as nazbalesh here and there. The walls 
and ceiling were covered entirely with bits of thick glass, stuck so 
closely together into the plaster coating underneath it as to form 
a succession of odd arabesques. The effect was most pleasing. 
This hall was the one where in Persian anderouns the wives and 
seeghays assemble to simultaneously try to amuse the master 
of the house, the arbiter of their destinies. On such occasions 
some will dance to him, others play to him, and still others will 
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tell him stories from the Arabian Nights ; for 
this—the telling of fairy tales—is still one of the 
few undeniable accomplishments of the Persian 
women of higher rank. Their talent in this di- 
rection is quite remarkable, especially under the 
circumstances, This room is generally the cool- 
est and most elegantly fitted up in the house. In 
the one we were in, too, a kanant (stream of liv- 
ing water running over a pebble-covered bottom, 
which water is conducted in underground canals 
from the top of the neighboring Elbruz range) 
spread a deliciously cool air and moisture. By 
the kanant, on some soft rugs, were seated, camel 
fashion, two very pretty girls, daughters of Mirza 
Koali Khan. In Persia women mature much 
earlier than with us, and these young creatures, 
although barely eleven, were betrothed to cousins, 
and to be married within a few weeks, One of 
the girls was listlessly tinkling on the Persian 
guitar, an instrument greatly resembling our 
American banjo, but emitting more melodious 
strains, and capable of expressing nicer shades 
of musical feeling. The other jejune creature 
was smoking the ghalyan, and she seemed to en- 
joy it hugely. 

As to the remainder of our visit, it would hard- 
ly interest the general reader. Suffice it to say 
that Mrs. Mirza Koali Khan No. 2 not only sur- 
vived the operation, but recovered, and took pos- 
session once more of that corner in the elderiy 
but elastic heart of her spouse specially allotted 
to her. 


BROWNING’S POEMS. 


SELECTED POBMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. Edited, with Notes, by W. 
J. Rotre. Small 4to, Flexible Cloth, 56 cents; 
Paper, 40 cents. Uniform with “ Rolfe’s Eng- 
lish Classics.” (See full list below.) 


“A marvel of industrious editing, wise choice, and 
excellent judgment in comment....There are at the 
end of the book very extensive, valuable, and minutely 
illustrative notes, together with addenda supplied by 
Browning himself on points which the editors were 
nuable to fully clear up."—N. Y Star. 

“The editors have given full notes, explaining his- 
torical allusions, giving facta and dates, and supplying 
much interesting or necessary information in regard to 
the poems. To all students or lovers of poetry this 
workman-like little volume is cordially recommended.” 
—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

“The introduction and notes show careful editing, 
and furnish ample explanations of the origin, structure, 
and historical allusions of the anthor’s works herein 
collated.”—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 








ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Eid- 
ited, with Notes, by Wituiam J. Ror, A.M., 
formerly Head-Master of the High-School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Illustrated. Small 4to, 
Flexible Cloth, 56 cents per volume; Paper, 40 
cents per volume. 


Suaxrsrerare’s Works.—The Tempest ; Merchant of 
Venice ; King Henry the Eighth ; Julius Cesar ; Rich- 
ard the Second ; Macbeth ; Midsummer Night’s Dream ; 
King Henry the Fifth; King John; As You Like It; 
King Henry IV.—Part I. ; King Henry IV.—Part II. ; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing ; Romeo and Jn- 
liet; Othello; Twelfth Night; The Winter's Tale ; 
Richard the Third; King Lear; All's Well that Ends 
Weill; Coriolanus ; Taming of the Shrew ; Cymbeline : 
The Comedy of Errors ; Antony and Cleopatra; Mea- 
sure for Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love's 
Labour's Loet; Timon of Athens ; Two Gentlemen of 
Verona; Troflus and Cressida; Henry VI.—Part L. ; 
lienry VI.—Part IL. ; Henry VI.—Part IIL. ; Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre; The Two Noble Kinamen ; Venus and 
Adonis, etc. ; Sonnets; Titus Andronicus. 
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WORKING-WOMEN AND 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

HE greater number of the suffering sew- 

ing women of the large cities find them- 
selves at the work they have rather by ac- 
cident than by choice. Often they had some 
sort of provision originally, and began to 
take a little shop work to eke it out; the 
provision failed, and then they had only the 
shop work to rely on, and could not leave 
that long enough te look for anything bet- 
ter, and as time went on, every day adding 
to the force of their fetters, they have had 
neither the heart nor the strength to seek 
betteremployment. Often they have little 
children, which makes it imperative that 
whatever work they do shall be done at 
home. The thought of going into domestic 
service, moreover, does not occur to them. 
Many of them once belonged to a station of 
society which makes such a course some- 
thing as unusual and foreign as going to sea 
would be. They have been mistresses them- 
selves, it may be; to reverse things so far 
as to become maids does not cross their 
minds. Having been born and reared, too, 
in the superior rank, so to call it for the 
sake of brevity, the idea of deliberately 
forsaking their rank, of obedience to an- 
other, and of subordination, would be repel- 





lent to them if it did oceur. They fancy 
that they go and come as they will at pre- 
sent, hardly realizing that they do not go 
and come at all, except to fetch and carry 
their work ; and they would say that if they 
have but a crust, they eat it in privacy and 
at their ease, forgetting that there would 
be no occasion for especial privacy had they 
more than a crust, as they would have were 
they at service in a house with a comfort- 
able larder, and that there is no ease about 
it anyway. It would seem most probable, 
then, that the majority of sewing women 
have no peculiar dread of household work, 
for the simple reason that it has not hap- 
pened to them to think of taking it. 

If, however, they did dread it, we cannot 
think that there would be any other good 
and sufficient reason for doing so than fear 
of their own insufficient strength to meet it, 
their natural shrinking from the unknown 
and strange, and their real dislike of dirty 
work, which one must acknowledge the 
scrubbing and scouring of floors and kettles 
to be in some measure. 

For what, when all is said, are the condi- 
tions of domestic service, that the suffering 
sewing women of our large cities should 
have any reason to jook askance at it, and 
prefer their poverty? Ina large number of 
houses where servants are kept at all there 
are two, and often more, and where but 
one is kept, there the mother or aunt or 
daughter, or all three, perform quite the 
equivalent of a second girl’s duty, and 
sometimes go beyond it. Where there is 
but one servant kept, too, she is apt to be 
on a very different footing with the family 
than a servant is where she has a compan- 
ion with her in the kitchen. For, not hav- 
ing another to consort with, she is thrown 
with the progress of the work more or less 
into the companionship of the family, and 
is therefore not liable to much sensation of 
loneliness, especially if there are children 
in the household. Where there are two or 
more servants they make a society for 
themselves, and if they themselves are the 
happier for it, it is certain that their mis- 
tress is not; for it is proverbial that the 
trouble and difficulty of house-keeping in- 
crease in proportion to the number of ser- 
vants kept. 

In the houses of our country towns,where 
dinner takes place in the middle of the day 
and tea at six, it is the general custom to 
allow the girls to dispose of their evenings 
as they please, and practically the maid 
has every evening—except on some rare oc- 
casion when she may be needed—either to 
go out or to remain in the house and re- 
ceive her friends, the only condition being 
that she shall be in by ten o’clock—a very 
decent and proper condition, hardly less 
liberty than is allowed a daughter of the 
house; and were the liberty larger, the 
house-mother, who has charge of the young 
woman doing her work, would fail in duty 
toward her. In addition to this, in these 
homes—and they are, of course, the vast ma- 
jority of our homes, the maid has permis- 
sion to go to early mass every Sunday, and 
she has the whole afternoon on every other 
Sunday surely, and often part of the morn- 
ing. She is also allowed one other afternoon 
in the week in which to go about her own 
affairs and pleasures. 

In the homes of the large cities a somewhat 
different state of affairs prevails,on account 
of the necessarily late dinners. This late 
dinner, which the great distances of city 
homes from places of business make neces- 
sary, keeps the maids about the work so as 
to render free evenings difficult. The mis- 
tress certainly should not be charged with 
this; personally she would very frequently 
prefer her heartiest meal in the middle of 
the day; but it has been established under 
the exigencies of the master of the house 
until it has become a social custom, and it 
hardly seems worth while to overturn our 
social customs because they are not quite 
agreeable to those seeking service with us. 

But, even with this, every cook and every 
house-maid in the city has one free week-day 
evening to go out, and one to see friends, 
and a good part of every other Sunday. It 
would be impossible for her to have more 
and to do her work. To be sure, it may be 
a pity that she has work to do, if she dislikes 
its labor and confinement; but since there is 
work to do, and since she hires to do it, it 
would be an equal pity if she could not do 
it without making it a subject of complaint. 

However, in our own varied experience 
we do not find her complaining. We find 
her a cheerful, singing, smiling body, with 
all the outward indications of content. She 
is in a civilized and cultivated home where 
there are few barbarians to make her the 
object of brutality; she is in a free country 
where she can rebel if the work is too much 
for her, and where she is at liberty to leave 
and try elsewhere at anymoment. The great- 
er number of mistresses have human feel- 
ings, and conduct themselves kindly to all; 
and like peace and happiness in the house, 
and try to have it, even to the extent of 





much self-sacrifice on their own part. Like 
the client who heard the lawyer present his 
pase, we do not believe that the maid has 
any idea as to how badly off she is till some- 
body tells her of it, and assures her she is a 
down-trodden helot under the heel of the fe- 
male savage of the nineteenth century. If 
all women who have their living to earn 
were as happy and as comfortable as the 
greater number of our cooks and house-maids 
are, it would be a very happy world indeed 
for working-women. 











WOMEN AND MEN. 
TOBOGGANING. 


NEW winter sport is a gain to everbody; 
and though tobogganing is but the evolu- 
tion of a boy’s “ coasting” with a sled, yet so is 
the present finely adjusted skate only the evolu- 
tion of the old-fashioned affair that was clumsily 
strapped round the feet of skaters half a century 
ago; and that again of the straight bones that 
used to be tied under men’s soles to propel them 
on ice in the days of Evelyn and Pepys. The mod- 
ern toboggan has come to us, like snow-shoeing 
and lacrosse, from the Indians, and has been first 
developed among our English cousins in Canada, 
because winter is there a securer and more per- 
manent possession than even in New England 
and New York. Everywhere this side of Canada 
snow and frost are such uncertain commodities, 
so likely to be broken up at any time by rain 
and thaw, that all the festivities they imply are 
very precarious. Yet this has not prevented 
American ingenuity from taking the toboggan in 
hand, after English skill had done with it; and 
the machine as now built at Burlington, Vermont, 
or Oswego, New York, has the delicacy and light- 
ness of the American trotting wagon. What be- 
gan, we may say, with the bent board or piece of 
bark of the Indian—unless we go still farther 
back, and find the original of the whole thing 
in the Norsemen sliding down the Alps on their 
shields, as described in Kingsley’s Hypatia—has 
now attained a very different form. The tobog- 
gan is now a fine and delicate frame, made of 
the thinnest possible matched pieces set side by 
side, and each convex on the under side, to reduce 
friction toa minimum. A toboggan seven feet 
long and a foot and a half wide, holding three or 
four persons, is thus easily carried in one hand 
up the ascent that leads to the top of the slide. 
A toboggan slide is, at the top, a steep in- 
clined plane of wood, coated with ice, and called a 
chute; this prolongs itself into an artificial furrow 
down a long hill-side—a furrow made perfectly 
straight, floored with ice, and bordered on each side 
by acontinuous ridge of snow. Once launched at 
the top, the toboggan needs scarcely any steering , 
in fact, it is often trusted with none at all, bearing 
perhaps two young girls who do not touch a 
foot to the ground. The speed is railway speed ; 
at the Cambridge (Massachusetts) course, with 
which I am most familiar, the nine hundred feet 
of the main slide are usually traversed in twenty 
seconds, making 2700 feet a minute, or about 
thirty miles an hour. But the speed at the very 
beginning is even greater than this, and seems 
for the moment like dropping through the air, as 
if one were a bird just taking flight downward 
from an eminence; 


“Cleaving the air with thy soft breast 
For keel, O swallow !” 

But the harder breast of the toboggan is beneath 
you, and instead of gliding through the atmos- 
phere, it skims over a steep incline of snow. The 
slope is less steep than the pictures in the adver- 
tisements represent—just as the hippopotamus is 
never quite so large inside the menagerie as on 
the transparencies at the door—but it is quite 
enough so to make the sensation exciting. 

There is no reason why the toboggan should not 
be regarded as a very desirable winter amusement. 
Skating has proved less valuable for women, on 
the whole, than was expected, because of the dif- 
ficulty of keeping the hands and feet warm, and 
of the frequent injury by falls. Roller-skating 
is done in-doors, and often in bad air, and has 
involved the risk of undesirable companionship. 
But tobogganing is done out-of-doors; it implies 
constant motion, and consequently warmth, and 
admits of far better protection in the way of cloth- 
ing than can be employed in out-door skating. It 
is very social and exhilarating, while there is yet, 
with proper precautions, no danger of forming 
undesirable companionships. Like the tricycle, 
it is available for both sexes and all ages, which is 
a great advantage ; and it has another merit, for 
popular use, that it does not involve any great 
amount of skill. Games calling out much skill 
are fascinating to those who possess that gift, or 
can give time to develop it, but for that reason 
they discourage the multitude. Tennis, for ex- 
ample, has come to be so well played that the 
inferior players have been gradually left out, and 
as these constituted by far the greater number, 
its utility has come to reach a smaller and small- 
er circle only. The same thing may be noticed 
in our colleges with base-ball, foot-ball, and boat- 
ing; the more they become a high art, the fewer 
can enjoy them, except as spectators. Toboggan- 
ing has not yet approached this stage; the stu- 
pidest person can sit or recline on a toboggan, 
and the more unwieldy your weight, the more 
speedily you get to the other end of the slide. 

There is very little risk of accident; less, in- 
deed, than in most forms of active exercise. If 
the course is properly laid out, it is hard to get 
out of it; if proper precautions have been taken, 
there are no trees or rocks within reach; and 
as the intervals of starting are regulated by start- 
ers, there is no opportunity for one party to run 
into another. The toboggan, being flat upon the 
ground, cannot capsize, and there is every oppor- 
tunity to hold on by the rails and ropes at the 





sides. It does not seem thus far to involve that 
substantial and serious danger from which boat- 
ing and riding are never really free, and it is in- 
comparably safer than that perilous sliding on 
“bob-sleds” and “ double-runners” by which lives 
are lost every winter. An element of grace and 
picturesqueness is added by the costume of gay 
blanketing which is found so convenient; and no- 
body complains ‘of the walk uphill, because it is 
enlivened by the rows of bright lights, the con- 
stant swift passage of gay parties, and the castle- 
like picturesqueness of the high and glittering 
platform at the top. Tobogganing makes all who 
practise it hail a cold evening with delight instead 
of shrinking, and it is really a capital device for 
the northern temperate zone. Margaret Fuller 
wrote once a “ plan to prevent the cold of January 
from utterly destroying life,” but it is better still 
to turn that cold into a means by which life may 
be actually refreshed and renewed. TT. W. H. 








THE PRINCESS MARY OF TECK. 


7 o Princess Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of 
Teck, is one of the most attractive figures in 
the large and rapidly increasing group of the 
reyal family of England. She is no longer young, 
being between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
she has of late years become very stout. But 
the sweet, sunny face keeps its bright expression, 
and also much of the comeliness that distinguish- 
ed it when the Princess Mary of Cambridge used 
to be spoken of as the best-looking of the royal 
family of England. Her daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, now shares with the Princess Elizabeth 
of Hesse, wife of the Grand-Duke Sergius of 
Russia, the distinction of being the beauty of the 
English royal race, She has eyes and hair of a 
soft shade of brown, a dazzling complexion, del- 
icate and finely cut features, and much of her 
mother’s winning expression and grace of man- 
ner, It was thought at one time that the eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales, captivated by the 
charms of kis fair young cousin, would make her 
his wife and the future Queen of England. But 
Prince Albert Victor does not seem to be in the 
least inclined to matrimony, and it is possible, 
after all, that the pretty young Princess Victoria 
may be given in marriage to an English peer. 
It is to be hoped that when she does choose a 
husband, or rather when she has one chosen for 
her, her married life may be happier than her 
mother’s has been, It is a well-known fact that 
the Duke of Teck and his charming wife have 
never agreed well together. He was a rude 
and careless and, above all, an openly unfaith- 
ful husband, and on one occasion the Princess 
left him, and took refuge with some of her kins- 
folk at Baden-Baden, declaring that she meant 
to insist upon a judicial separation, if not upon 
a divorce, It took all of Queen Victoria’s au- 
thority to compel the indignant wife to return to 
her home, and thus to prevent an open scandal. 
Nor was there any very fervent degree of love on 
the part of the lady to induce her to overlook the 
conjugal shortcomings of her spouse. In her 
girlhood the Princess Mary had been warmly at- 
tached to an English gentleman of noble race 
and high personal renown, a most suitable match 
for her in all respects, except that he was not of 
royal blood. The stern will of the sovereign 
of England was inflexibly opposed to the mar- 
riage, and she condemned her warm-hearted cous- 
in to a loveless union, after preventing the one 
in which her heart was really engaged. Petty 
troubles of a pecuniary nature have also brought 
vexation to the married life of the Duke and 
Duchess ; .but through all the Princess Mary has 
kept her sunny nature undimmed, if at moments 
overclouded, 

The Princess Mary and her brother Prince 
George were never favorites of Queen Victoria’s. 
They were too frank-hearted and pleasant to ev- 
erybody to suit her Majesty, who is wedded tothe 
stiff etiquette and stately punctiliousness of Ger- 
man royalty. When the Prince of Wales first 
made his appearance in society, the Queen used 
to exhort him “‘not to make himself as common 
as the Cambridges.”’ It is indeed said that in 
their youthful days the brother and sister used 
to indulge in some rather undignified frolics. 
There is a tradition that they once rode on the 
top of an omnibus one summer evening over 
one of the longest routes of London. A harm- 
less if unprincely freak was this. Well would 
it be for the people of England if the rest of her 
princes and princesses never did anything worse. 
Sometimes, too, the Princess Mary would conde- 
scend to act in private theatricals, and, like Marie 
Antoinette, would forget the cares that were her 
birthright, by reason of her royal blood, in the 
distractions of her part. A pretty story is told 
of her in this connection. She was staying at the 
country-seat of one of the great nobles of Eng- 
land, and amateur theatricals, in which she was 
to take a part, had been arranged. The guests 
were all assembled, and the performance was 
about to begin, when the Princess Mary sent in 
hot haste for her host. ‘My dear duke,” she 
cried, with her usual warm-hearted impetuosity, 
“where are the servants? Are they not coming 
to see the play?” The duke remarked that he 
had made no arrangements to have them present. 
“Then do oblige me; let them come in; and we 
will wait till they arrive before we begin.” And 
the Princess waited till all the maids and men- 
servants were comfortably installed before she 
would go on with her part. They used to call 
her afterward the Queen of Hearts, from the 
character she assumed in the piece she played 
that evening, and never was a name better be- 
stowed or more fully deserved. 

An American gentleman once told me an anec- 
dote which illustrates still farther the sweet kind- 
heartedness of this gentle yoyal lady. He was 
spending the summer at Homburg with his wife 
and their only child, an idolized and delicate 
daughter. The young girl was slowly recovering 
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from a long and dangerous illness, and her father 
used to buy for her daily a chcice bouquet from 
an old woman who displayed a fine assortment 
of flowers in a booth near the principal spring. 
On going as usual one morning to purchase his 
bouquet, he was informed by the florist that she 
had no flowers left, the Duchess of Teck having 
taken them all for an entertainment she was 
about to give her children. He did not notice a 
stout, pleasant-looking lady who, with her lap full 
of flowers, was seated near the booth, engaged in 
tying up the blossoms into nosegays. So, merely 
remarking, “I am sorry; my poor little sick girl 
will feel quite lost without her flowers,” he turn- 
ed away. He had not gone far when his progress 
was checked by a voice calling after him, “Sir, 
sir, please stop a moment!” He halted, and up 
came the lady with a cluster of choice blossoms 
in her hand. “Give these to your daughter,” 
she said, “ with the compliments of the Duchess 
of Teck.” And she disappeared before he had 
time to thank her The last glimpse that my 
friends had of the Princess Mary, as they were 
driving away from Homburg, was while she was 
running races with a little invalid boy, for whom 
active exercise had been ordered. His parents 
and physicians had alike failed to induce him to 
make the exertion, but the gayety and sweetness 
and sunny good-humor of his princely playmate 
had prevailed, and he was trying his feeble best 
to distance her in the race. 

It is stated that at one time Queen Victoria 
was very anxious to make up a match between 
King Victor Emmanuel, then a widower, and her 
bright-natured cousin, on the occasion of a visit 
paid to her court by the sovereign of Italy. But 
the King had taken a fancy to the Princess Bea- 
trice, then a very young girl, and would have 
none of her more attractive kinswoman. It is 
a pity, for they would have been a very con- 
genial pair, and the noble qualities of his Majes- 
ty would have been fully displayed under the in- 
fluence of such a wife. The Queen of Hearts 
would have been a fitting mate for Il Re Galant- 
uomo. 

The Duke and Duchess of Teck, as I remarked 
before, have always been in straitened circum- 
stances, and the Queen never has done much to 
help them. It is a very hard thing to be a poor 
princess, much more so than to be a poor com- 
moner, though that is not an agreeable fate 
either. But to be compelled to take part in 
court entertainments and court pageants as a 
principal actor, and not as a mere spectator, whilst 
lacking the means for supplying one’s self with 
the necessary elegancies of dress and equipage, 
must be a cruel trial for a proud spirit. The 
Princess Mary has been more than once com- 
pelled to part with her jewels to pay her debts 
and those of her husband. And when her love- 
ly young daughter was presented at court on the 
occasion of her introduction into society, it was 
the débutante’s grandmother, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, who had given her her elegant court 
dress, all in the purest white, and also the dia- 
mond roses that sparkled in the brown tresses of 
the graceful little head. Yet, despite all draw- 
backs, I think that the Princess Mary has had a 
happier life than usually falls to the lot of most 
royal personages. She has been the idol of Eng- 
lish society, winning warm personal attachments 
for herself wherever she goes. She has kept her 
cheerful brightness of temper through all her 
tribulations. Her children are devoted to her, 
and bid fair to do honor to the training of such 
a mother; and 

*“*None know her but to love her, 
None name her but to praise.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING DRESS, 


ENRIETTA cloth remains the favorite ma- 

terial for the first dresses worn as deep 
mourning during the greater part of the year; it 
may be had so finely woven that the twills on its 
surface are scarcely visible to the naked eye, but 
it is also found in various qualities to suit limited 
purses. English crape is used altogether for trim- 
ming the first dresses in deep folds, revers, vests, 
and panels; pleatings of the Henrietta cloth are 
no longer used, as they add greatly to the weight, 
and detract from the simple and severe style of 
the dress. Imperial serge and other wide diago- 
nal fabrics are liked for street suits, while camel’s- 
hair and cachemire des Indes are chosen by those 
who like softer stuffs. The homespuns intro- 
duced last year, and liked for their deep shade of 
black, have not proved satisfactory, as they fray 
in the seams of the corsage, and do not wear well 
generally. French bombazine is again used by 
many modistes because it is lighter in weight 
than Henrietta cloth, and being of harder-twisted 
threads it sheds dust; it is especially liked for 
spring suits. Cheviots and smooth cloths entire- 
ly without facing are made up in tailor fashion 
for winter and spring suits for the street. Black 
cashmere is now made in deep shades suitable 
for mourning, and is liked for house dresses, 
wrappers, etc. Wool stuffs imitating English 
crape with its deep crinkles are shown in great 
variety, also armure woollens, and fabrics that 
imitate China crape, but the preference here is 
always for twilled surfaces, either in the short ir- 
regular twill, or in the wider diagonal lines of 
serges, 

Tailor designs are especially suitable for mourn- 
ing clothing, and are carried out in most of the 
wool goods just noted. An excellent model for 
the first dresses of Henrietta cloth has the lower 
skirt represented by a separate fall of the cloth 
attached to the foundation skirt of silk or of 
alpaca, and trimmed by a wide fold of English 
crape, set on three or four inches above the edge. 
For a widow this fold may be deep enough to 
represent a lower skirt of crape, but for other 
dresses, worn as mourning for a parent, child, 
brother, or sister, a fold like a border is sufficient, 











and may be from five to eight inches deep. The 
very long over-skirt is then made with a deep 
apron, is bunched up full on the sides, and hangs 
in lengthwise pleats behind, after being caught 
up near the top, or allowed to drop over in bur- 
noose folds, The basque is a plain postilion, with 
a narrow erape vest and revers, high crape collar, 
and narrow crape cuffs, A bias piping fold of 
crape is again used all around basques, and this 
finish is sometimes the only trimming. Two 
shaped pieces of erape beginning on the shoul- 
ders also trim the fronts of the corsage, and are 
tapered to suit the figure of the wearer; in some 
instances they extend straight to the top of the 
darts, are cut off square there, and narrawer 
pieces are then added below inside the front 
darts, giving a tapering effect becoming to broad 
figures. For slender figures the Breton vest in a 
single piece is made of crape in various ways, 
sometimes being merely a smooth shield-like 
piece between revers, in others falling into three 
diagonal folds low on the chest. High collars 
made of doubled crape lapped to the left side are 
liked as a finish for such dresses, and are worn 
without inner folds, 

The wrap worn with the first street suits is 
either a jacket or a short mantle of the material, 
with warm wadded silk lining, and trimmings of 
crape set on in V shape, and borders of fur, ei- 
ther the long-fleeced black fox fur or the short 
Persian lamb. For older ladies long cloaks with 
square visite sleeves and the full back open be- 
low the waist are made of camel’s-hair cloth, 
warmly wadded and trimmed with fur, to which 
may be added some ornaments of cord passemen- 
terie. Short Persian lamb fur jackets and man- 
tles are now worn during the first and second 
winters of mourning in preference to seal-skin. 
When crape is left off, the best wrap is a tailor 
jacket of cloth with the edges bound with Per- 
sian lamb skin, A muff and collar of Persian 
lamb skin is an economical purchase for wearing 
with various wraps, while a more costly selection 
is a boa and muff of the long-fleeced black fox. 
Among the luxurious dresses for mourning are 
cloth suits with a lower skirt of Persian lamb 
skin, long cloth over-skirt, short basque, and a 
jacket of the Persian fur fitted as if made by a 
tailor. Panels, vest, and a border of Persian or 
of the duller Astrakhan lamb skin are the trim- 
mings for black Cheviot suits, 

Entire dresses of English crape are made for 
widows, The short dress to be worn under a 
long cloak has a round skirt, with some slight 
drapery at the top and a plain basque. House 
dresses of crape have a demi-trained skirt, full and 
straight in the back, with deep drapery in front 
cut out in points or scallops that are lined with 
silk, and side panels similarly scalloped. The 
basque may be plain over the silk lining, or laid 
in full on the shoulders in front, with the pleats 
tapering to the waist; on a plainer basque there 
is a vest made quite narrow, with points or scal- 
lops lapping on its edges, Black lisse is pleated 
in the neck and sleeves. 

Armure silks entirely without lustre are the 
real mourning silks, and there are heavy twilled 
silks with dead black surface that are used for 
dinner dresses by ladies in very deep mourning. 
The trimmings for such dresses are cord gimps, 
with or without dull jet beads, and a pretty fichu 
of English crape which drapes the bust is shirred 
near the darts, and crossed below with bands of 
feather-edged gros grain ribbon, Cashmere-Si- 
ciliennes are soft repped silks of slight lustre, 
worn when the dull silks are left off. For more 
dressy toilettes black net and tulle are used, both 
plain and beaded, with dull or with brilliant jets 
in small beads and also in pendants. A trained 
dress has the back of plain net, with bands of 
feather-edged gros grain ribbon lengthwise from 
the top, gradually shortening toward the side. 
On the left are side pleats crossed with bands of 
beaded tulle, and from this extends a long front 
drapery of beaded tulle. At the foot is a narrow 
side-pleating of plain tulle, on which are rows of 
narrow ribbon, For light mourning, velvet rib- 
bon is used on this pleating, and also down the 
train. The waist of plain net is cut square in 
the neck, and has a fichu and elbow sleeves made 
of the beaded tulle; a similar basque has plain 
net sleeves with a V of beaded tulle at the top, 
and a puff of the beaded tulle drawn by ribbons 
at the elbows. Folds of diaphanous French 
crape, of crépe lisse, and bands of grenadine or 
gauze ribbon trim other black net dresses, China 
crape without lustre is made up in handsome din- 
ner dresses, trimmed with passementerie and pen- 
dants of dull jet, and if lace is admissible, the 
point d’esprit is used with fine dots and feather 
edges like those on ribbons, or else with scallops ; 
entire dresses are made of the piece lace with 
these fine dots, which is preferred by many to 
the beaded nets. 

For light mourning put on for distant relatives 
all-black tailor suits of Cheviot or of Henrietta 
cloth without crape are worn in the street, while 
for the house white wool is combined with black 
as parts of the dress, such as a soft vest of diag- 
onal folds, a collar and wristbands wrought with 
black feather stitching, and panels or inlaid 
pieces of white wool in the skirt; or it may be 
the entire lower skirt is of white serge, or of 
white cloth pinked or notched on the edges. 
Black braiding on white cloth vests and panels 
is not new, but is still used. Pointed gimp above 
a band of Astrakhan or of the long-waved Rus- 
sian lamb skin is a fashionable trimming for 
Cheviot dresses. White Cheviot dresses are worn 
in the house, and there is also a return to pale 
gray, silver, and mauve dresses for light mourn- 
ing. Those of gray cashmere are combined with 
white corded silk in any of the fashionable ar- 
rangements, and a trimming of steel passemente- 
rie in points is added. The square-meshed Rus- 
sian net, point d’esprit, and tulle are now made 
up in mauve and heliotrope shades for the even- 


ing dresses of those about laying aside mourn- 
ing. Mauve and purple velvet dresses, with trim- 


for colored cottons. 





mings of black lace, are worn by older ladies. 
The black and white striped silks are used for 
basques and demi-trained skirts, and make strik- 
ing toilettes. 

There is nothing new to tell in millinery for 
mourning. The first and best bonnet is of dou- 
bled English crape covered by a crape veil, which 
may extend almost to the feet in front, and half 
that length in the back; but there is a whole- 
some tendency to wearing shorter veils by all 
except widows, and for draping these at the 
back of the bonnet. The nuns’ veiling veil is 
used in rainy weather, when a crape veil would 
be injured, and bonnets are made of the nuns’ 
veiling, and are liked for their lightness, Crape 
bonnets worn without a veil have a high bow in 
front, made of loops of the crape, with perhaps 
some gros grain ribbon loops among them, This 
ribbon is used almost altogether for strings, 
though occasionally crape is arranged in an ex- 
tremely narrow bow—scarcely an inch wide, con- 
sisting of two pointed ends strapped together— 
attached to a still narrower fold of crape, for 
strings. When beads are used to edge the brim 
of the bonnet they are arranged in a pattern like 
a vine, or in balls, rather than in regular rows. 
Beaded crescents are the heads of long pins used 
for ornament on bonnets and on round hats. 
For young ladies round hats of black felt are 
trimmed with crape and heavy ribbons in the 
way seen in colors. There are also frisé ribbons 
and stuffs for making soft-crowned hats suitable 
for mourning. 

For the neck the tendency is to return to the 
greater use of black lisse and crape trimmings, 
just as colored ruches and ribbons are used in 
preference to white by those wearing colors. 
There is, however, no rule for such matters, as 
some widows wear black crape folds altogether, 
while others from the first use the Fedora puffs 
of white crape—a finish in favor also with those 
who wear colors. In many cases the dress is 
made with a crape collar, and the wearer adds 
only a band of narrow ribbon tied in a bow in 
front or on the left side, as is most becoming, and 
this ribbon may be black or white at pleasure. 
There are also excellent black ruches made of 
three fine pleatings, or else flutings of grenadine 
ribbon with corded or feathered edges. White 
grenadine ruches have three or four narrow ruffles 
with gros grain edge like a seivage. Many ladies 
buy feather-edged ribbon, and folding it to show 
both edges, baste it permanently in the neck and 














sleeves. A separate vest of white and black crape 
may be used to furbish up plain dress waists; 


this is made with a pointed plastron of white | 


erape in a box pleat down the middle with nar- 
row side pleats, and next this on each side are 
two folds of black crape extending down from a 
high black crape collar, and crossing in a point 
at the waist. Black point d’esprit lace forms 
pretty jabots, with loops of gros grain ribbon and 
a ribbon collar, There are also pleated vests of 
white India silk opening over a band of black 
crape down the middle, and a high crape dog- 
collar, 

For the spring are new silk and wool fabrics 
for deep mourning in very light qualities, imita- 
ting China crapes, and a new surah called surah 
Antoinette, with very heavy diagonal lines, is for 
lighter mourning. Plaid and striped black and 
white surahs, India silks of black grounds with 
wide or narrow white stripes, and white grounds 
with all-over arabesque and lozenge patterns, are 
also shown for the spring and summer. White, 
black, and gray ginghams and satteens follow the 
striped, plaid, and figured designs noted last week 


For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Mrs. C. Donovan; and Messrs. 
Arnoip, ConstaB_k, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Broruers, 








PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GRantT’s sympathy with the project of 
erecting a monument in New York city to her 
late husband’s memory is attested by her gift 
of $982 50 to the Grant Monument Association. 
This ought to start the subscription business 
afresh. 

—Bishop H.C. Porter preached recently in 
Paris, and made a profound impression by his 
“extreme dignity and elegance of personal bear- 
ing, his peculiarly graceful and becoming action 
in the pulpit, and his able and eloquent dis- 
course.”’ 

—Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew has framed and 
hung up in his office two checks, drawn, the 
one by Commodore VANDERBILT, for $1,000,000, 
and the other by WiLL1AM H. VANDERBILT’, for 
$6,000,000. They look very comfortable. 

—A young woman in the audience at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera-house laughed out loud while 
Fraulein BRANDT was singing in Fidelio, The 
Fraulein says that the interruption caused her 
to feel as if she had been struck by lightning. 
But the house applauded her wildly four times. 

—Mr. Lester WALLACK’s knee is too stiff to 
admit of his playing, but the veteran actor has 
been conducting rehearsals of She Stoops to Con- 
quer. 

—Professor C, A. Youna, of Princeton, will go 
to Russia next summer to observe the eclipse, 
some friends of the college having provided 
the necessary funds. Princeton has many such 
friends. 

—Senator STANFORD’S university in California 
will be open to young women as well as young 
men, and all the laboratories and libraries will be 
used by the two sexes in common, and it is his 
intention to see that his bright young professors 
are not overburdened by undergraduate teaching. 

—M. ve Lesseps telis his French friends that 
when in New York, at a dinner of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of that body took him 
by the hand and said, ‘I greet you, Mr. De Les- 
SEPS, in the name of $75,000,000."". This remark 
‘*made an impression on my mind.”’ 





—More than a hundred callers have left their 
ecards every day at Mr. Georee W. CuiLnps’s 
house since he injured himself by falling on an | 
icy pavement. Mr. CuiLps’s benefactions have | 





been so many that no other man in this country 
has so mayy warm friends whom he has never 
seen. 

—Secretary Lamar was never absent-minded 
or bewildered except in battle, where, no matter 
what happened, he always went ahead in a 
straight line just as far as circumstances and the 
enemy would let him. 

—The largest property-holder in Washington, 
D. C., is the well-known banker and philanthro- 
pist Mr. W. W. Corcoran, whose real estate is 
assessed at $913,000. Mr. Convoran is now 
eighty-eight years old. 

—Mrs. Ross Wrnans’s maiden name was Neva 
WHISTLER, and her father is a near relative of 
WHISTLER the artist. She was born in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and was called Neva after the river 
Neva. She has a magnificent house in Balti- 
more, a country-seat near that city, and a cot- 
tage at Newport. 

~The Tribune says that when a box at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house remains full until the 
curtain falls on the last act, the occupants are 
supposed to have rented it for “this occasion 
only,” and to feel obliged to get the worth of 
their money by seeing the whole thing through; 
and that equally invidious remarks are made 
when all the chairs in a box are occupied, espe- 
cially by men. 

—Mr. Henry M. STan.ey, after being en- 
slaved by his admirers in this city, has been pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of London 
in a casket of ivory and gold. 

Mr. THomas A. Epison has had a trying ill- 
ness at his beautiful home on the slope of the 
Orange Mountain, within sight of New York 
city, but his speedy recovery is now promised. 
From the New Orleans Picayune; ‘* A New 
York lady recently visiting in New Orleans was 
good enough to express her pleased surprise 
that the women of the South were independent 
and energetic, and was particularly gratified 
concerning the creole ladies. Had this gentle 
critic stopped longer she might have learned 
more—that there are no lazy women in the South 
anywhere, and that creole ladies are splendid 
house-keepers and keen and careful mothers.” 

—A Northern man just returned from a visit 
to New Orleans writes confidentially to the 
Bazan that he is at a loss to understand how 
such a thing as a bachelor can exist in that fa- 
vored city. It seems to us that we have heard 
this before. 

—The widow of Senator Morton, of Indiana, 
is now visiting her son, the ex-Surveyor of San 
Francisco, at his ranch in Napa County, Cali- 
fornia, 

—The Society of California Pioneers proposes 
to establish this year a course of lectures on 
early adventures in California, to be known as 
the Lick Lectures. Among those who are ex- 
pected to deliver addresses are Justice StrePHEN 
J. Fieitp, Judges O@pEN HOFFMAN and LOREN- 
zO SAWYER, and Professor George Davipson, 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

—WonG@ AFOo, the little Chinese body-ser- 
vant whom Mrs, LaneTtry took with her to 
England, has recently returned to his home in 
San Francisco. Wong is sixteen years old, and 
his father is so anxious for him to continue his 
English studies that he has withdrawn him from 
Mrs. LANGrTrRY’s employ. 

—Miss Frances E. WiLtarp, whose efforts 
in the cause of temperance are well known, is at 
present engaged in a crusade which has for iis 
object the enactment by the Illinois Legislature 
of better laws for the punishment of men who 
assault women. The organization having the 
matter in charge numbers among its member- 
ship some of the most prominent ladies in Chi- 
cago. 

—Dr. Horace F. Jayne, Professor of Biology 
at tiie University of Pennsylvania, has had the 
unusual luck of being able this winter to dissect 
a wombat, a manatee, two or three antelopes, 
and a score of less remarkable animals from the 
Zoological Gardens. 

—Miss EmILy BarTor, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
BARTOL, of Boston, has completed the studies 
which she has been making of Freperick Dova- 
Lass, and will at once embody them in a por- 
trait. 

—Some friends who called on Madame Mop- 
JESKA the other day at her hotel in Boston found 
her and her husband like Darby and Joan—she 
playing solitaire, and he with newspaper and 
slippers. 

—Dr. OLIVER WeENDELL HOLMES goes very 
rarely into society now, and attends no general 
receptions, but he is exceedingly careful to ac- 
knowledge with some neat plrase the invita- 
tions he declines. 

— Madame Furscu-Mapt is mastering English 
pronunciation for her lyric purposes, but the 
language still puzzles her, and she always re- 
quests that hotel servants who speak French 
shall be detailed to wait upon her. 

—Mr. WiLson BarretT?, the English actor, is 
fond of showing his visitors a note from Mr. W. 
D. Howe tts cordially approving of his version 
and rendering of Hamlet. 

—American art students are extending a warm 
welcome to Professor Fenouiosa, of the Im- 
perial College at Tokio, Japan, and recently an 
undergraduate at Harvard, who has come to 
this country to visit our collections ofart. The 
professor possesses exceptional conversational 
gifts. 

—Since the succession to the Presidency of 
the United States was vested in the cabinet in- 
stead of in the Senate, the women of Washing- 
ton have been trying to settle the question of 
the relative ranking of the two official bodies. 
The wives of four members of the cabinet re- 
cently met to discuss the matter, but arrived at 
no conclusion as to the proper order of preced- 
ence. 

—Mrs. McCLeLian and her daughter Mary 
are spending the winter among the Italian lakes. 
The General used to be his daughter’s chaperon 
at most of the balls last winter, and very fond 
of the office he seemed. 

—Ata temperance meeting in one of the lead- 
ing churches in this city a woman in the audi- 
ence asked the speaker if communion wine could 
not be weakened with water so as to prevent 
persons from coughing after partaking of it. 

—‘* Mrs. Lo@an,”’ writes a correspondent, ‘is 
living the first quiet time she has known for many 
years, and the loneliness is a terrible strain. She 
seems almost bewildered at times, and yet I nev- 
er saw a woman show more reserved power than 
is expressed in her quiet voice and patient man- 
ner. Mrs. LOGAN says that General LoGaN nev- 
er would have men around him whom he was 
not willing to introduce to her.” 














Lace Collar with Jabot. 

Two bands of loop-edged pink 
ribbon are used to form this 
collar. The corners of the rib- 
bon are turned down at the 
front, and the collar is veiled 
with a frill of lace, which is 
pleated at the back, and gather- 
ed in fan-shape at the front. 
Two ends of lace six inches wide, 
one a yard and a quarter, the 
other a yard and an eighth long, 
are used to make the jabot, 
which reaches to the waist. 
Several fan-pleatings of lace 
and a ribbon bow are at the 
throat, and a lace-pin is thrust 
through the knot of the ribbon 


Collar with Plastron. 
Tue narrow standing collar 
to which this plastron is attach- 
ed is covered by a side-pleated 
frill of Valenciennes lace. The 
plastron is of white crape, which 
is pleated against a net back, 
five inches wide at the neck and 
tapering to a point at the waist. 
A folded band of lace edges the 
plastron on each side, and a fan- 
pleating of lace is at the pointed 
end. 
Jewelry.—Figs. 1-6. 


See illustration on page 109. 


Fic. 1 represents a chain 
bracelet composed of links of 
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creole. Upon this subject he 
feels competent to give his 
opinion as one having author- 
ity, and is happy in the know- 
ledge that not even the “ un- 
speakable Turk” drinks any 
better coffee than is his own 
daily portion. 

A fool and his money may 
be soon parted, but a creole 
and his coffee - pot, never, 
save by some convulsion of 
nature, and come chaos to all 
other household plenishings 
before that same coffee-pot be 
introduced to the pawnbroker. 
Poor indeed must be that 
creole household where friend 
or chance stranger who may 
cross its threshold is not of- 
fered a cup of coffee. Even 
on the prairies, where dwell 
the Acadians, immortalized by 
Longfellow, who, however, are 
by the creoles disdained as 
kin, yet hold many customs in 
common with them, one can 
always count on this fragrant 
libation upon entering their 
houses. The hut may be built 
of pieux or adobe, its floor the 
earth, and the chimney a mud- 
plastered excrescence upon 
the outer side of the dwelling, 
but within are warm hearts 
and a coffee-pot, and friend 
or stranger is made welcome 
to the fulness thereof, 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 10 Years otp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3926: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 52-60. 











Crocuet Hoop. 
For description eee Supplement. 






































Scrr ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Years oLp.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 18-28. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL 
From 5 TO 10 Years OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3926: Price, 
20 Cents. 

For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. VIL, 
Figs. 52-60. 


burnished yellow gold, with 
three quaint amulets at- 
tached to it by smaller 
links. A chatelaine watch 
chain of mat silver, orna- 
mented with an antique 
medal, is shown in Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 is an ornament which 
serves the double purpose 
of a brooch ora pendant to 
a velvet ribbon dog-collar; 
it is of tinted gold with 
platina ornaments. Fig. 4 
is a gold brooch in an elab- 
orate Renaissance design, 
set with colored stones, 
Two lace-pins are illus- 
trated in Figs. 5 and 6, 
Fig. 5 representing a four- 
leaved clover in enamel 
fastened on two twigs of 
tinted gold, and Fig. 6 a 
pair of fern leaves tied with 
a ribbon, hand-made in 
yellow gold. 


Creole Cafe au Lait. 
\ JHAT tea is to the 

English, rice to the 
Chinese, blubber to the 
Esquimaux, coffee is to the 





Opera Cap ror Experty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplemeni, No. VIIL, Fig. 61. 


Surr ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 Years o.p.—Front anv Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 39-48, 
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- innate in south Louisiana drinks a 
small cup of coffee the moment he opens his 
eyes. Many an octogenarian planter will as- 
sure you that he owes his years to this habit. 
To those whose duties call them out in the 
early morning it is indispensable in this cli- 
mate. For women also, who rise early and 
do any household work, it is a boon. All 
who have ever had oc- 
casion to be up and do- 
ing for two or three 
hours before breakfast 
have experienced that 
peculiar and most 
disagreeable sensation 
best described as a feel- 
ing of “goneness.” A 
small cup of hot coffee 
is a specific for this, 
and | unhesitatingly 
recommend it to every 
woman in the land 
whose duties make 
early rising imperative. 
The vitality is lowest in 
the morning, and it is 
wise to increase it with 
a warm drink that gives 
tone to the system and 
is not a burden upon 
the stomach, 

To strangers our 
“eye-opening” custom 
is always a matter of 
wonder, and subject for 
sermons not dimly hint- 
ing “laziness”? as the 
text. Let them stay a lit- 
tle while, and they find 
it easy to remember Fig. 1.—Bracevet 
that when in Rome they With CHARMS. 
must do like 
the Romans. I 
well remember 
the amazement 
of a certain rel- 
ative and guest 
of mine from 
a neighboring 
State when, the 
morning after 
her arrival, her 
bedside was 
approached by 
a servant bear- Fig. 3.—Broocn or Pen 
ing a cup of pant.—Two-rniraps Size. 
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Fancy Dress.—“ Srey...” 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 49-51. 
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scribing the coffee-pot which rules every 


Louisiana household, it is possible to have 


expedition, wien 


At the World’s 





Fig. 2.—CuArtr- 
LAINE CHAIN. 








GIRLS’ FANCY DRESSES.—[For Description sre Supplement. } 


1.—Prasant Girt. Fig. 2.—Ftowrer Girt. 





5 and 6.—Go.tp Broocnes.—Fvtt Size. 


coffee. She good-naturedly 
derided this “drinking of 
coffee by moonlight,” but be- 
fore she left she, “ swearing 
she would ne’er consent, con- 
sented.” 

The big cup of coffee, the 
usual accompaniment of the 
American country dinner, is 
never seen on the creole din- 
ner-table. The invariable 
prelude to that meal is soup, 
and claret is drunk by rich 
and poor. Atthe conclusion 
of the meal a tiny cup of 
black coffee is served. 

Now the creole will neither 
hear nor know nor taste of 
that abomination, boiled cof- 
fee. He has been told that 
boiled coffee, when well 
made, is excellent, but as 
that experience has never 
been his, he will not give it 
credence. His shibboleth is 
dripped coffee. This is made 
in a French coffee pot of the 
simplest construction. The 
vessel may be of tin or china. 
Silver coffee-urns are ignored 
by the richest upon the prin- 
ciple that only “handsome 
is that handsome does.” 
Into the mouth of the coffee- 
pot proper fits a hollow eyl- 
inder, whose bottom is finely 
perforated. Into the upper 
end of this fits a shallow cup 
with larger perforations, and 
over this goes the cover. The 
coffee made, which, with 
boiling water ready, is a 
matter of five minutes, the 
“dripper” is removed, and its 
lid fitted over the coffee-pot, 
which is thus taken to the 
table. No miser need hope 
to make good coffee. A good 
quality of coffee, freshly 
parched, care being taken 
that this operation does not 
convert it into a burnt-offer- 
ing, finely ground, and a gen- 
erous supply to the “drip- 
per,” will insure a beverage 
delightful to palate and nos- 
trils. 

Though explicit in de- 





good dripped coffee without it. In a camping 


the coffee pot had been for- 


gotten in packing our “kit,” my cook brewed 
the coffee in a tomato can, with a piece of 
cloth as a dripper. 


Exposition I, with some oth- 
er ladies, was hospitably 
entreated by a son of Ver- 
mont to come over to his 
sanctum and get lunch. 
He had charge of the 
Dairy Exhibit of Ver- 
mont. He particularly 
dwelt upon the goodness 
of his coffee, made by a 
certain process, his own 
invention, which he meant 
to patent. Wewent. The 
lunch was good, the cof- 
fee really nice, but not 
strongenough. Our host 
beamed in the sun of our 
praise. Now for methods, 
When he brandished the 
coffee-pot exultantly (be- 
fore us we recognized an 
old acquaintance, but one, 
to use the language of the 
florist, which had “ sport- 
ed.’ Instead of the tin 
dripper, a piece of cloth 
hung pouchwise in the 
pot, otherwise it was the 
coffee-pot of our grand- 
mothers. This we were 
too = to tell him, but 
each bought one. All 
house keepers will agree 

that any cook- 
ing utensil 
which em- 
ploys a rag as 
part of its in- 
ternalmachin- 
ery deserves 
to be cast out 
into utter 
darkness. 

But this 
screed upon 
café au lait 
bids fair to 
rival that fa- 
mous one on 
snakes, I saw, 
not long ago, 
an article in 


Fig. 4.—Jewettep Broocn. some journal 
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woman travelling in Mexico, wherein she spoke 
with enthusiasm of a custom, there universal, of 
using hot boiled milk in coffee. Cream agrees 
with few people taken in coffee, and a shower- 
bath of cold milk will convert the best coffee into 
a nauseous dose. The creole boils the milk until 
reduced in quantity one-half. It may then be 
served boiling hot in a separate pitcher, or pour- 
ed boiling into the coffee, the admixture allowed 
to come to a boil, and served as soon as possible. 
One cannot realize the velvety softness, the am- 
ber color, and delicious flavor of this drink until 
he has seen and partaken of it. The coffee should 
be very strong, sufficiently so to stain the cup, and 
may be diluted with milk to suit the taste. 

Weak coffee is poor stuff. It is better, and 
costs no more, to have it good in quality, small in 
quantity, and milk added until the desired flavor 
is reached. One cup of café au lait is as much 
as most people care to drink for breakfast, while 
of the ordinary infusion it is common to see two 
and even three cups drunk, 

One wonders, as the little boy did about learn- 
ing the alphabet, whether it is worth while going 
through so much to get so little. 

Dripped Coffee.—-For one cup-of very strong 
coffee take one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
freshly parched, finely ground coffee. Put this 
into the dripper. Pour on it just enough boiling 
water to saturate it. Let it stand five minutes. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of boiling water, and let 
it stand two minutes. Add gradually the desired 
quantity of water. In twelve minutes the coffee 
should be made. Keep coffee very hot, but do not 
Jet it boil. Remove the dripper, and serve with a 
pitcher of boiling milk which has been boiled un- 
til quite thick. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 

JY HEN her husband's letter reached Grace’s 
W hands, bearing upon it the postmark of a 
distant town, it never once crossed her mind that 
Fitzpiers was within a mile of her still. She felt 
relieved that he did not write more bitterly of 
the quarrel with her father, whatever its nature 
might have been; but the general frigidity of 
his communication quenched in her the incipient 
spark that events had kindled so shortly before. 

From this centre of information it was made 
known in Hintock that the Doctor had gone away, 
and as none but the Melbury household were 
aware that he did not return on the night of his 
accident, no excitement manifested itself in the 
v illage. 

Thus the early days of May passed by. None 
but the nocturnal birds and animals was aware 
that late one evening, toward the middle of the 
month, a closely wrapped figure, with a crutch 
under one arm and a stick in his hand, crept out 
from Hintock House across the lawn to the shel- 
ter of the trees, taking thence a slow and labori- 
ous walk to the nearest point of the turnpike-road. 
The mysterious personage was so disguised that 
his own wife would hardly have known him. Fe- 
lice Charmond was a practised hand at make-ups, 
as well she might be; and she had done her ut- 
most in padding and painting Fitzpiers with the 
old materials of her trade in the recesses of the 
lumber-room. 

In the highway he was met by a covered car- 
riage, which conveyed him to Sherton Abbas, 
whence he proceeded to the nearest port on the 
south coast, and immediately crossed the Chan- 
nel. . 

But it was known to everybody that three days 
after this time Mrs. Charmond executed her long- 
deferred plan of setting out for a long term of 
travel and residence on the continent. She went 
off one morning as unostentatiously as could be, 
and took no maid with her, having, she said, en- 
gaged one to meet her at a point further on in 
her route. After that, Hintock House, so fre- 
quently deserted, was again to be let. Spring 
had not merged in summer when a clinching 
rumor, founded on the best of evidence, reached 
the parish and neighborhood. Mrs. Charmond 
and Fitzpiers had been seen together in Baden, 
in relations which set at rest the question that 
had agitated the litthe community ever since the 
winter. 

Melbury had entered the Valley of Humiliation 
even further than Grace. His spirit seemed bro- 
ken. 

But once a week he mechanically went to mar- 
ket as usual, and here, as he was passing by the 
conduit one day, his mental condition expressed 
largely by his gait, he heard his name spoken by 
a voice formerly familiar. He turned and saw 
a certain Fred Beaucock—once a promising law- 
yer’s clerk and local dandy, who had been called 
the cleverest fellow in Sherton, without whose 
brains the firm of solicitors employing him would 
be nowhere. But later on Beaucock had fallen 
into the mire. He was invited out a good deal, 
sang songs at agricultural meetings and burgess- 
es’ dinners ; in sum, victualled himself with spir- 
its more frequently than was good for the clever 
brains or bedy either. He lost his situation, and 
after an absence spent in trying his powers else- 
where, came back to his native town, where, at 
the time of the foregoing events in Hintock, he 
gave legal advice for astonishingly small fees— 
mostly carrying on his profession on public-house 
settles, in whose recesses he might often have 
been overheard making country people's wills for 
half a crown; calling with a learned voice for 
pen and ink and a halfpenny sheet of paper, on 
which he drew up the document while resting it 
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in a little space wiped with his hand on the table 
amid the liquid circles formed by the cups and 
glasses. An idea implanted early in life is diffi- 
cult to uproot, and many elderly trades-people 
still clung to the notion that Fred Beaucock knew 
a great deal of law. 

It was he who had called Melbury by name. 
“You look very down, Mr. Melbury—very, if I 
may say as much,” he observed, when the timber- 
merchant turned. “ But I know—I know. A 
very sad case—very. I was bred to the law, as 
you know, and am professionally no stranger to 
such matters. Well, Mrs. Fitzpiers has her rem- 
edy.” 

“ How—what—a remedy ?” said Melbury. 

“Under the new law, sir. A new court was 
established last year, and under the new statute, 
twenty and twenty-one Vic., cap. eighty-five, un- 
marrying is as easy as marrying. No more Acts 
of Parliament necessary; no longer one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, But come in- 
side—-I was just going to have a nibleykin of 
rum hot—I’ll explain it all to you.” 

The intelligence amazed Melbury, who saw 
little of newspapers. And though he was a se- 
verely correct man in his habits, and had no taste 
for entering a tavern with Fred Beaucock—nay, 
would have been quite uninfluenced by such a 
character on any other matter in the world—such 
fascination lay in the idea of delivering his poor 
girl from bondage that it deprived him of the 
critical faculty. He could not resist the ex-law- 
yer’s clerk, and entered the inn. 

Here they sat down to the rum, which Melbury 
paid for as a matter of course, Beaucock leaning 
back in the settle with a legal gravity which 
would hardly allow him to be conscious of the 
spirits before him, though they nevertheless dis- 
appeared with mysterious quickness. 

How much of the exaggerated information on 
the then new divorce laws which Beaucock im- 
parted to his listener was the result of ignorance, 
and how much of dupery, was never ascertained. 
But he related such a plausible story of the ease 
with which Grace could become a free woman 
that her father was irradiated with the project, 
and though he scarcely wetted his lips, Melbury 
never knew how he came out of the inn, or when 
or where he mounted his gig to pursue his way 
homeward. But home he found himself, his brain 
having all the way seemed to ring sonorously as 
a gong in the intensity of its stir. Before he 
had seen Grace, he was accidentally met by Win- 
terborne, who found his face shining as if he had, 
like the Lawgiver, conversed with an angel. 

He relinquished his horse, and took Winter- 
borne by the arm to a heap of rendle-wood—as 
barked oak was here called—which lay under a 
privet hedge. 

“Giles,” he said, when they had sat down upon 
the logs, “ there’s a new law in the land! 
can be free quite easily. 





Grace 
I only knew it by the 
merest accident. I might not have found it out 
for the next ten years. She can get rid of him— 
d’ye hear—get rid of him. Think of that, my 
friend Giles!” 

He related what he had learnt of the new legal 
remedy. A subdued tremulousness about the 
mouth was all the response that Winterborne 
made; and Melbury added, “ My boy, you shall 
have her yet—if you want her.” His feelings 
had gathered volume as he said this, and the ar- 
ticulate sound of the old idea drowned his sight 
in mist. 

“Are you sure—about this new law?” asked 
Winterborne, so disquieted by a gigantic exulta- 
tion that loomed alternately with fearful doubt 
that he evaded the full acceptance of Melbury’s 
last statement. 

Melbury said that he had no manner of doubt, 
for since his talk with Beaucock it had come into 
his mind that he had seen some time ago in the 
weekly paper an allusion to such a legal change; 
but having no interest in those desperate reme- 
dies at the moment, he had passed it over. “ But 
I’m not going to let the matter rest doubtful for 
a single day,” he continued. “I am going to 
London. Beaucock will go with me, and we shall 
get the best advice as soon as we possibly can. 
Beaucock is a thorough lawyer—nothing the mat- 
ter with him but a fiery palate. I knew him as 
the stay and refuge of Sherton in knots of law 
at one time.” 

Winterborne’s replies were of the vaguest. 
The new possibility was almost unthinkable by 
him at the moment. He was what was called at 
Hintock “a solid-going fellow”; he maintained 
his abeyant mood not from want of reciprocity, 
but from a taciturn hesitancy, taught by life as 
he knew it. 

“ But.” continued the timber-merchant, a tem- 
porary crease or two of anxiety supplementing 
those already established in his forehead by time 
and care, “Grace is not at all well. Nothing 
constitutional, you know; but she has been in a 
low nervous state ever since that night of fright. 
I don’t doubt but that she will be all right soon. 
... 1 wonder how she is this evening?” He rose 
with the words, as if he had too long forgotten 
her personality in the excitement of her previ- 
sioned career. 

They had sat till the evening was beginning 
to dye the garden brown, and now went toward 
Melbury’s house, Giles a few steps in the rear of 
his old friend, who was stimulated by the enthu- 
siasm of the moment to outstep the ordinary 
walking of Winterborne. He felt shy of entering 
Grace’s presence as her reconstituted lover— 
which was how her father’s manner would be 
sure to present him—before definite informa- 
tion as to her future state was forth-coming; it 
seemed too nearly like the act of those who rush 
in where angels fear to tread. 

A chill to counterbalance all the glowing prom- 
ise of the day was prompt enough in coming. 
No sooner had he followed the timber-merchant 
in at the door than he heard Grammer inform 
him that Mrs, Fitzpiers was still more unwell 





Jones being in the neighborhood they had called 
him in, and he had instantly directed them to 
get her to bed. They were not, however, to con- 
sider her illness serious—a feverish nervous at- 
tack, the result of recent events, was what she 
was suffering from—and she would doubtless be 
well in a few days. 

Winterborne therefore did not remain, and his 
hope of seeing her that evening was disappointed. 
Even this aggravation of her morning condition 
did not greatly depress Melbury. He knew, he 
said, that his daughter’s constitution was sound 
enough. It was only these domestic troubles 
that were pulling her down. Once free she would 
be blooming again. Melbury diagnosed rightly, 
as parents usually do. 

He set out for London the next morning, Jones 
having paid another visit and assured him that 
he might leave home without uneasiness, espe- 
cially on an errand of that sort, which would the 
sooner put an end to her suspense. 

The timber-merchant had been away only a 
day or two when it was told in Hintock that Dr. 
Fitzpiers’s hat had been found in the wood. 
Later on in the afternoon the hat was brought 
to Melbury’s, and, by a piece of ill fortune, into 
Grace’s presence. It had doubtless lain in the 
wood ever since his fall from the horse, but 
it looked so clean and uninjured—the summer 
weather and leafy shelter having much favored 
its preservation—that Grace could not believe it 
had remained so long concealed. A very little 
of fact was enough to set her fevered fancy at 
work at this juncture; she thought him still in 
the neighborhood ; she feared his sudden appear- 
ance; and her nervous malady developed conse- 
quences so grave that Dr. Jones began to look 
serious, and the household was alarmed. 

It was the beginning of June, and the cuckoo 
at this time of the summer scarcely ceased his 
ery for more than two or three hours during the 
night. The bird’s note, so familiar to her ears 
from infancy, was now absolute torture to the 
poor girl, On the Friday following the Wednes- 
day of Melbury’s departure, and the day after the 
discovery of Fitzpiers’s hat, the cuckoo began 
at two o'clock in the morning with a sudden cry 
from one of Melbury’s apple-trees, not three 
yards from the window of Grace’s room. 

“ Oh—he is coming!” she cried, and in her 
terror sprang clean from the bed out upon the 
floor. 

These starts and frights continued till noon; 
and when the doctor had arrived and had seen 
her, and had talked with Mrs. Melbury, he sat 
down and meditated. That ever-present terror 
it was indispensable to remove from her mind at 
all hazards; and he thought how this might be 
done. 

Without saying a word to anybody in the house, 
or to the disquieted Winterborne waiting in the 
lane below, Dr. Jones went home and wrote to 
Mr. Melbury at the London address he had ob- 
tained from his wife. The gist of his communi- 
cation was that Mrs. Fitzpiers should be assured 
as soon as possible that steps were being taken 
to sever the bond which was becoming a torture 
to her; that she would soon be free; and was 
even then virtually so. “If you can say it at once, 
it may be the means of averting much harm,” he 
said. “ Write to herself; not to me.” 

On Saturday he drove over to Hintock, and 
assured her with mysterious pacifications that in 
a day or two she might expect to receive some 
assuring news. So it turned out. When Sunday 
morning came there was a letter for Grace from 
her father. It arrived at seven o’clock, the usual 
time at which the toddling postman passed by 
Hintock ; at eight Grace awoke, having slept an 
hour or two, for a wonder, and Mrs. Melbury 
brought up the letter. 

“Can you open it yourself ?” said she. 

“Oh yes, ves!” said Grace, with feeble impa- 
tience. She tore the envelop, unfolded the sheet, 
and read; when a creeping blush tinctured her 
white neck and cheek. 

Her father had exercised a bold discretion, 
He informed her that she need have no further 
concern about Fitzpiers’s return; that she would 
shortly be a free woman; and therefore if she 
should desire to wed her old lover—which he 
trusted was the case, since it was his own deep 
wish—she would be in a position to do so. In 
this Melbury had not written beyond his belief. 
But he very much stretched the facts in adding 
that the legal formalities were practically settled. 
The truth was that on the arrival of the doctor’s 
letter poor Melbury had been much agitated, and 
could with difficulty be prevented by Beaucock 
from returning to her bedside. What was the 
use of his rushing back to Hintock ? Beaucock 
had asked him. The only thing that could do 
her any good was a breaking of the bond, Though 
he had not as yet had an interview with the emi- 
nent solicitor they were about to consult, he was 
on the point of seeing him; and the case was 
clear enough. Thus the simple Melbury, urged 
by his parental alarm at her danger, by the rep- 
resentations of his companion, and by the doc- 
tor’s letter, had yielded, and sat down to tell her 
roundly that she was virtually free. 

“And you'd better write also to the gentle- 
man,” suggested Beaucock, who, scenting game 
and the germ of a large practice in the case, 
wished to commit Melbury to it irretrievably ; to 
effect which he knew that nothing would be so 
potent as awakening the passion of Grace for 
Winterborne, so that her father might not have 
the heart. to withdraw from his attempt to make 
her love legitimate when he discovered that there 
were difficulties in the way. 

The nervous, impatient Melbury was much 
pleased with the idea of “ starting them at once,” 
as he called it. To put his long-delayed repara- 
tive scheme in train had become a passion with 
him now. He added to the letter addressed to 
his daughter a passage hinting that she ought to 
begin to encourage Winterborne, lest she should 





than she had been in the morning. Old Dr. 


lose him altogether; and he wrote to Giles that 





the path was virtually open for him at last. Life 
was short, he declared; there were slips betwixt 
the cup and the lip; her interest in him should 
be reawakened at once, that all might be ready 
when the good time came for uniting them. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER II.—( Continued.) 


IR BRIAN did not linger long in the spacious 
and rather gloomy dining-room, which had 
been the scene of many revels in years gone by, 
and where, in these latter times, the neighbors 
were entertained at a solemn dinner party about 
once a month. The Turkey carpet was very old 
and faded, as were also the curtains; the massive 
mahogany chairs, purchased probably in the be- 
ginning of the century, looked as if their frame- 
work might hold out for another hundred years, 
but were wofully in want of restuffing; the 
table-cloth had evidently done duty for several 
days. Perhaps one of the most painful depriva- 
tions imposed by poverty upon the frugal is that 
of a daily supply of clean table-linen, Sir Brian, 
who was refined and fastidious by nature, had 
felt it to be so once, but he had grown accustom. 
ed to such things now, and hardly noticed them. 
When he had disposed of the not very abundant 
fare set before him he betook himself to his 
study, where he wrote letters for an hour, after * 
which, the afternoon being so fine, he thought he 
would stroll out and try to find his sons. 

So he put on his hat, and knowing well which 
direction to take, mounted the grassy hill behind 
the house until he reached an expanse of heath- 
ery moor, beyond which many undulating fields 
of stubble and roots stretched away to meet the 
sky. Far beneath him, on his left hand, lay 
Kingscliff, the smoke from the town rising 
straight into the still air. The calm sea, with 
broad bands of silver where the sun fell upon it 
from between the clouds, was lost in mists to- 
ward the horizon. The red cliffs, the yellow 
woods, the soft melancholy of the western au- 
tumn, all these had a certain influence upon Sir 
Brian as he paused to take breath and survey the 
prospect. A verse from the Psalms came into 
his mind: “The lot is fallen unto me in a fair 
ground; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

“ Ah, well!” he murmured, resuming his walk, 
“T suppose so; I suppose one must say so. All 
things considered, I ought to give thanks—only 
I wish I had rather more ready money !” ‘ 

After he had proceeded some little way he was 

brought to a stand-still by the sound of a couple 
of shots in the distance. 
“ Ah,” he said, “I thought they would try this 
beat. I shall find them in John Shapley’s man- 
golds, most likely—at least I shall find Gilbert; 
as for Brian, he is pretty sure to have had enough 
of it an hour or two ago, and gone off to play the 
organ or something.” 

However, Sir Brian was less accurate in this 
forecast than he had been as to locality, for 
when he had serambled rather stiffly down a 
bank, had made his way up a deep lane, and had 
dropped his elbows on a five-barred gate, the fig- 
ure that he saw slowly tramping through the 
field of mangolds on the other side of it was that 
of his elder, not of his younger, son. At the same 
moment the old red setter by whom the sports- 
man was accompanied became suddenly rigid, 
and immediately afterward a large covey of par- 
tridges rose. The young man fired both barrels 
and brought down three birds; after which he 
left the keeper, who was carrying the game-bag, 
to pick up the slain, and came striding toward his 
father with a pleasant smile upon his face. 

His face was pleasant as well as his smile. 
It was not handsome, because both the nose and 
the mouth were too large for beauty, and the 
cheek-bones were somewhat too high, but the 
eyes, which were of a soft iron-gray tinge, and 
which were surmounted by well-marked black 
eyebrows, might almost be called beautiful. In- 
deed, Brian was generally accounted a good-look- 
ing fellow, for he stood six foot two in his stock- 
ings, his figure was well-proportioned, and he had 
the appearance of great physical strength. He 
wore his dark hair very short, and his upper lip 
was only just beginning to display signs of an 
approaching mustache. 

“Well,” said his father, “ what sort of a bag 
have you made ?” 

“ Pretty fair; nine brace and a half between 
us.” 

“Does that mean that Gilbert killed eight 
brace ?” 

“No,” answered the young man, laughing; “ it 
isn’t Gilbert’s day. He was missing everything 
before lunch, so he said it was no use-going on, 
and I believe he has strolled over to Morden.” 

“Gilbert is a better shot than you are,” re- 
marked Sir Brian, a little aggressively. 

“I know he is; but sometimes I manage to 
hit them. You must admit that that last wasn’t 
such a bad shot.” 

“T don’t call it good to bring down a brace 
with one cartridge. You must have fired into 
the brown of them.” 

“The second bird crossed.” 

“Humph! that’s the usual excuse. 
Gilbert go to Morden for ?” 

“He wanted to see the Greenwoods, I suppose.” 

“Well, I suppose so; one doesn’t generally go 
to a house unless one wants to see the inhabi- 


tants. At least, most people don’t. You do, I 
dare say.” 


What did 
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The young man laid his gun down on the bank, 
seated himself on the gate, over which his father 
was still leaning, and looked down into the old 
gentleman’s face. 

“ What has been putting you out?” he asked, 
good-humoredly. 

“Tm not put out at all,” answered Sir Brian. 
“ Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“ You are, though,” persisted the other; “ you 
wouldn’t have snapped at me like that if you 
hadn’t been annoyed about something. Come, 
what is it ?” 

“T didn’t snap at you; what do you mean?” 
returned Sir Brian, trying to look angry, but in 
reality he was pleased, because he liked to talk 
over his griefs and grievances, and since his 
wife’s death nobody but Brian had ever taken 
the trouble to notice his moods. Gilbert was less 
observant; it was the one defect in an otherwise 
admirable character. 

“Tt’s enough to put anybody out,” he resumed, 
after a short pause, “to be accosted and insulted 
by Mr. Buswell.” 

“Oh, Buswell. Yes; he is rather a cad, cer- 
tainly. Not a bad sort of a fellow, though, in 
his own way.” 

“Tt would be interesting,” observed Sir Brian, 
with studied calmness, “to hear what, in your 
opinion, constitutes a bad sort of fellow. If Mr, 
Buswell is a good fellow, I suppose I don’t know 
the meaning of words, that’s all.” 

“Well, I think he is honest.” 

“Honest! Upon my word, you are very char- 
itable! However, we will give him the benefit 
of the doubt. We'll call him honest, since you 
insist upon it; but I think I am keeping well 
within the limits of moderation when I say that 
he is an infernal, insolent blackguard.” 

“ Dear me, what Aas he been doing ?” 

“Oh, nothing new. I have had these applica 
tions before, of course, but he hasn’t had the im- 
pertinence to address himself to me personally 
until to-day; and really I think it is getting a 
little beyond a joke when a man actually has 
plans drawn up disposing of your property to 
suit his convenience. Would you believe that 
he handed me a paper with the whole precious 
scheme in black and white? <A winter-garden, 
an aquarium, and I don’t know what else, and 
then a row of houses to be called Segrave Cres- 
cent, if you please! He said he was sure I should 
consent to sell when I had thought things over; 
and upon my life, I can’t feel certain whether 
the fellow was laughing at me or not.” 

“T shouldn’t think he was laughing at you. 
What land was it that he wanted ¥” 

“Oh, the fields on this side of Kingscliff, of 
course, and the land below the Manor House. 
In fact, he said he should like to have the Manor 
House itself. I suppose he doesn’t know that I 
couldn't part with that, if I would.” 

“Tt’s poor land,” remarked the young man, 
meditatively. 

“ What the deuce has that to do with it?” 

“Nothing, if you are determined to eschew 
Buswell and all his works.” 

Sir Brian sprang back from the gate, stood erect, 
and stuck his stick sharply against the ground, 

“T thought you were aware that if there is any- 
thing in the world about which Iam determiued, 
it is that.” 

“Yes; I have often heard you say so; but I 
have also heard you say very often that you were 
so hard up you didn’t know which way to turn 
for a five-pound note. Upon the face of the 
thing, it looks as if it. might be worth your while 
to sell a few acres of bad land. Of course I 
don’t know what your reasons may be for re- 
fusing to sell; I have never heard you mention 
them.” 

“ My reasons !” cried Sir Brian, in great pertur 
bation. ‘Must I give reasons for everything 
that I do or leave undone? I have reasons, and 
I could give them if I chose; but surely, sure/y 
for you it ought to be sufficient to know that I 
would rather cut off my right hand than act as 
you suggest.” 

The voung man raised his eyebrows slightly 
and smiled. 

“Forme? Oh yes, that’s sufficient for me,” he 
answered. “ Personally, I don’t much mind be- 
ing hard up; it’s my normal condition. Only it 
seems a pity that you should have money worries 
if they can be avoided. If they can’t be avoided, 
they can’t.” 

The old gentleman was about to make some 
rejoinder, but the keeper, who, during this con- 
versation, had been standing apart, coughing dis- 
creetly at intervals to attract attention, here lost 
patience and came forward to ask whether Mr. 
Brian was going to try the stubbles or not, be- 
cause the light wouldn’t hold out much longer. 
The interruption was not altogether unwelcome 
to Sir Brian, for he had a curious dread of com- 
ing to a direct conflict of opinion with his heir 
upon this subject. He was not prepared to de- 
cide what course he should adopt in the event 
of such a conflict arising. 

So they scrambled through the hedge into the 
adjoining field, and tramped silently on, the dog 
ranging ahead; and presently, with a sudden 
whir of wings, a covey got up on their extreme 
right. It was a long shot, but the young man 
fired, and missed. At the same instant a piercing 
shriek arose from the lane over which the birds 
had taken flight. 

“ By the Lord!” exclaimed Sir Brian, aghast ; 
“you've hit somebody.” 

And he started off running in the direction 
whence the cry had proceeded, followed by his 
son, who was not less alarmed than he. 

It did not diminish their consternation, when 
they had plunged down into the lane, to find 
themselves confronted with two ladies, though, 
to be sure, both of them appeared to be perfectly 
safe and sound, Sir Brian, hat in hand, began 
to pour forth profuse apologies, until the elder 
of the pair, who was stout and good-humored- 
looking, stopped him. 








“Tt is I who should. beg pardon for having 
startled you,” she said. “ Indeed, I dare say we 
ought to beg pardon for being here at all, only 
we thought it was a public road.” 

“It is a public road; you are quite right,” re- 
turned Sir Brian; “and it was inexcusably care- 
less of my son to fire as he did.” 

“T am very sorry that I frightened you,” said 
Brian, a little resentfully ; “ but I can assure you 
that you frightened me too. Why did you scream 
if you were not hurt ?” 

“ Because I couldn't help it,’ answered the 
stout lady, laughing. “I ought to be ashamed 
of myself, and [ am ashamed of myself, but the 
report of fire-arms always produces that effect 
upon me. If you were to let off the other bar- 
rel now—only I hope you won’t—I should do 
just the same thing again.” 

“Miss Joy is gun-shy,” observed the younger 
lady, gravely; “she ought not to be taken out 
for country walks after the 1st of September.” 

Brian turned round and beheld the girl who 
(if he had known it) had been pronounced by 
all London a few months back to be the beauty 
of the season. Possibly her exquisite complexion, 
her rippling hair of a bronze tinge, her straight 
brows, and the clear brown eyes that looked out 
from beneath them, might not of themselves have 
sufficed to obtain that proud distinction for her, 
had she not possessed other claims upon the ad- 
miration of mankind which have always been 
found very potent. She was a great heiress ; 
she had a certain imperious way with her; and 
either instinct or experience, or both, had dow- 
ered her with a wonderfully precise knowledge 
of the foibles of the opposite sex. Therefore 
the men of London, young and old, married and 
single, had with one consent fallen down and 
worshipped Miss Huntley; and Brian, gazing at 
her as she stood there in her well-fitting dark 
cloth costume, her head slightly thrown back, 
and the dawning of a smile upon her lips, felt 
very much inclined to do likewise. 

Brian did not know a great deal about young 
women, As a rule, they rather frightened him; 
he avoided them when he could, and was wont to 
assure his brother, who had quite other tastes, 
that he was not susceptible. Yet in after-days, 
when his love for Beatrice Huntley had become 
a passion as deep and lasting as it was hopeless, 
he felt convinced that he had lost his heart to 
her at the very moment of their first encounter. 
Perhaps, however, he was not strictly accurate in 
this impression; perhaps it was not until a few 
seconds later that the catastrophe in question 
actually occurred. For Sir Brian, who seemed 
quite eager to prove his son open to a charge of 
manslaughter, now turned away from the lady 
who had been spoken of as Miss Joy, and ad- 
dressed himself to her companion. 

“Nothing can excuse firing across a road,” 
said he. “If you have escaped with a fright, we 
have only Providence to thank for it.” 

“I should be sorry to deprive Providence of 
any thanks that may be due in that quarter, and 
I confess that Lam very ignorant about guns,” 
answered the young lady; “but it seems to me 
that any ove who was trying to shoot those birds 
could not possibly have succeeded in shooting us. 
They must have been quite thirty feet above our 
heads.” 

“Oh no; excuse me; not nearly so much. 
And I dare say you are not aware that shot is apt 
to scatter,” 

“T see. .Of course, then, if you had happened 
to have a gun with you, you would not have 
dreamt of firing.” 

Sir Brian, who was a strictly truthful man, re- 
mained silent and looked a little foolish, while 
Brian the younger ventured to throw a grateful 
glance at his champion. She laughed, displaying 
a row of beautifully white and even teeth. 

“At any rate,” said she, “we must not keep 
you any longer from your sport, Perhaps you 
can tell us whether this lane leads to Kingseliff.” 

“ Well, not exactly,” replied Sir Brian; “ but, 
if you will allow us, we will go a little distance 
with you and show you a short-cut.” 

Alter a few conventional protests, this offer 
was graciously accepted, and the group set itself 
in motion, the two elder members of it walk- 
ing first, while the remaining couple followed. 
During the ensuing five minutes Brian heard Miss 
Huntley’s name, learnt that she had taken a 
house at Kingscliff for a few months for the 
sake of her companion Miss Joy, who suffered 
from bronchitis, and was informed that she had 
already met his brother Gilbert at a dance. 

“Why were you not there?” she inquired, 
“Do you despise dances ?” 

“No,” answered Brian; “but I am not a good 
dancer ; and besides—” 

“ What besides ?” 

“Well, I am not very fond of society. 
I don’t shine in it.” 

“It is easier to shine in society than to dance 
well; but both accomplishments can be learnt, 
if you think them worth the trouble.” 

“Where can one get lessons ?” asked the young 
man.* 

“T believe,” replied Miss Huntley, “ that I may 
describe myself as a well-qualified teacher. Bear 
me in mind if you decide upon going through a 
course of instruction.” 

Then, before he could say anything more, she 
joined the others, who had come to a stand-still. 

“I suppose,” said she, “ that our paths diverge 
here. Thank you very much. Good-evening.” 

So the two ladies departed ; not, however, be- 
fore Brian, somewhat to his father’s surprise, 
had requested and obtained permission to send 
them two brace of partridges. 

“That is a good-looking girl,” the old gentle- 
man remarked, presently. “I don’t think it is 
necessary to offer strangers game, though. The 
next thing will be that we shall have her calling 
at Beckton.” 

“T hope she will,” said Brian; “I thought her 
charming.” 








In fact, 








“Well, I don’t know about that. It seems 
that she is a daughter of Huntley’s, the great 
contractor, you know, who left a couple of mill- 
ions, they say.” 

“She is none the worse for that, is she ?” 

“Probably not; but I think I remember to 
have heard that there was a son—or sons.” 

“T meant that she is none the worse for being 
the daughter of a contractor.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t think so, of course; your 
friend Mr. Buswell is by way of being a sort of 
contractor, isn’t he? In one sense, nobody is the 
worse for being of low origin, and if one is 
thrown with such people one ought to be civil to 
them. But I don’t feel called upon to seek them 
out.” 

(ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





A WEDDING IN SOUTHERN 
4 IDI: 


See illustration on page 116. 


UR picture shows the porch of an Indian 

house decorated for a wedding, the pillars 
of the wide veranda twined with wreaths of gay 
flowers, and the posts of the porch hidden under 
showy flowering grasses and ferns, while pots of 
bright-leaved crotons and begonias edge the crim- 
son cloth and the mats spread to protect the 
sweeping trains of ladies getting in and out of 
their carriages. The bride has already returned 
into the cool shady drawing-room—we catch a 
glimpse of the swinging punka through the wide- 
open door. The bridemaids have just arrived, 
and are being helped out of the quaint roomy 
omnibus-like conveyance called a “ banchy,” 
drawn by a pair of white long-horned bullocks, 
and driven by a native coachman in a white and 
crimson suit. A small boy stands by the wheel, 
whose duty it is to open gates and run behind 
when he is not sitting perched on the carriage 
step. 

In the veranda stand three or four native offi- 
cials who have been invited to the English wed- 
ding, though their caste prevents them eating 
anything, or even drinking the bride’s health. 
Their coats and turbans of bright satin or velvet 
bordered with gold bands make a brave show of 
color beside the more sombre English attire. 

We have no doubt there will be much fun and 
laughter presently amid the popping of cham- 
pagne corks and drinking of healths, when all 
the various conveyances have brought all the 
guests from the church, and it only remains for 
us to join in the good wishes of long life, health, 
and happiness to the happy (though to us invisi- 
ble) bride and bridegroom. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovrk Own Corresponpent. | 


MPVHE modistes are already making demi-season 
I tuilettes, which immediately succeed winter 
dresses, and which begin to be worn at the end 
of February, when the weather is mild. Among 
the new fabrics, mostly derived from those in 
vogue during the winter, are light woollens with 
stripes or plaids of plush or velvet, called Valen- 
tias ; some of these have stripes strewn with raised 
velvet flowers or velvet chains. Much lighter, 
almost transparent stuffs, called granites, are em- 
broidered with narrow stripes and tiny silken 
flowers ; others, also very light, have India ecash- 
mere designs on a ground in all shades of écru or 
pale blue; the figured stuff is used for the skirt, 
the over-skirt being of a plain material, matching 
the color of the ground in the figured one. Still 
lighter in color than these are the reps, with 
transparent stripes upon which are small designs 
in bright colors that themselves form stripes. 
Crinkled woollens, thicker than the foregoing 
stuffs, but still very light, compose a long array, 
each plain fabric being accompanied by a striped 
one to match, in which the stripes imitate galloon 
or braid. The striped material forms the skirt 
and the accessories of the over-skirt or polonaise, 
which is plain. Levantine is a light woollen ma- 
terial, with broad silk stripes of a lighter shade, 
upon which is a raised velvet design in the tint 
of the woollen ground, blended with a second 
deeper tint. 

These several fabrics are all very novel, and ea- 
pable of being transformed into the most varied 
toilettes. But for informal dresses, to be worn 
in the morning or on foot, or those designed for 
young girls, the new plaids will be preferred. 
They are new in effect, for the general aspect is 
quite novel; it may be difficult actually to alter 
the shape of a square, but this has virtually been 
done by colors judiciously chosen and skilfully 
blended and combined. Some of the tints are 
extremely delicate—nut-colors shading to écru 
on blue squares, or several shades of brown 
alone fading from dark into white; others, more 
striking in appearance, show several shades of 
red, ascending from black through garnet, medi- 
um and light red, blended with grayish-blue 
blocks. Then there are also the beige tints with 
stripes on which white threads form minute 
checks. From present indications it would seem 
that stripes and plaids will be worn more than 
anything else next spring; some of the stripes 
are plaid, and then again there are plaids which 
are striped. 

The foregoing are the stuffs which will appeal 
to the great majority because of their moderate 
cost and their adaptability to all times and oc- 
casions. Then there are others of such remark- 
able beauty and richness as to be beyond the 
means of all but very wealthy women. Toilettes 
of these materials have begun to appear in Paris, 
to continue while the season lasts, until June. 
Among these there are cut velvets, with broad 
stripes of plush of a lighter tint in relief on the 
velvet; the skirt is made of this rich stuff, with 
the upper part of the toilette, whether over-skirt 








or coat, of silk reps. Some silk reps have broad 
stripes of velvet of a deeper tint of the same col- 
or with frisé designs, while upon the reps stripe 
there is a garland of roses in natural tints in re- 
lief. Nothing more beautiful has ever been manu- 
factured. Reps is found also with broad satin 
stripes, with delicate flowers brocaded in velvet, 
and with brocaded lace-patterned designs which 
are placed upon downy velvet that surrounds and 
softens the edges of the graceful design. It 
French taste and French designers and colorists 
are to be outdone and supplanted, it needs but 
little study of these productions to reassure one 
that it will not be this year at least. 

The shape of wrappings changes little, and in 
fact it would be difficult to make innovations, 
since all shapes are being worn now. Wraps 
with turned-under or sling sleeves are worn yet, 
whatever may be their general style or length; 
anything in the shape of a mantle, whether very 
long, short, or only a very short cape, has these 
sleeves. Besides the short wrap with this kind of 
sleeves which will be worn this spring, there are 
jackets, not the plain tight-fitting basque, but 
having a tight basque back and front for a founda- 
tion, and then added fronts, loose and flowing, a 
trifle longer or shorter than the tight inside fronts, 
which show like a vest between the open jacket 
fronts. 

The tournure is neither greater nor less—it re 
mains stationary, Skirts are short for the street, 
demi-trained for the evening, and full-trained for 
dinners and receptions, Corsages are extremely 
varied, as well for day as for evening dresses. 
There are plastrons, back insertions, vests, and- 
to appear in the spring—small simulated capes ; 
the upper part of the corsage is made of plush 
or velvet, with Souvarof sleeves, giving the top 
of the corsage, back and front, the appearance 
of a short cape. Young girls principally will 
wear this corsage, which is worn out-doors with- 
out the addition of a wrap. Corselets, continua! 
ly altered and modified in aspect, are still much 
worn. One style of evening corsage is open to 
the middle of the bust, with a deep turned-down 
collar of velvet or plush of a contrasting color 
that is in harmony with either the ground or the 
design of the dress fabric; inside the opening is 
a pleated fichu, crossed, made either of lace or of 
tulle, beaded or gold-embroidered. The velvet of 
the collar is repeated in a deep belt and in the 
cuffs of the half-long sleeves. Other evening 
corsages are décolleté on the shoulders, pointed, 
and opening from top to bottom upon a plastron 
of lace, tulle, or crape, pleated and crossed, which 
is made to simulate an inner low corsage which 
is pleated and crossed. This last is an old fash 
ion, Which will be attempted again next summer 
for thin dresses: attempted only, for fashion 
proposes and woman disposes; and such is the 
craze for individuality and independence in our 
day that even Fashion is no longer an absolute 
monarch, 

Black lace dresses will long continue to fill 
their useful function in the toilette, being as they 
are at once elegant, capable of being worn on the 
most diverse occasions, and suitable for all ages 
Only for evening receptions it has been discov 
ered that they are a little sombre, not quite gay 
and bright enough. To remedy this defect the 
outlines of the lace are run with gold thread, 
which is charming in effect, very rich, and yet 
entirely chaste. With a skirt of this lace is worn 
a décolleté corsage of black velvet, veiled by an 
other corsage, almost high, which consists of a 
trellis of very narrow gold galloon. Sometimes 
this second corsage covers only the shoulders 
and neck and the upper part of the arm, and 
terminates in pampilles which drop on the upper 
edge of the low corsage. If the lace is all black, 
and not embroidered in gold, then the same kind 
of corsage is made, with a net-work of jet instead 
of gold veiling the skin. Black lace dresses are 
not worn over black only, but over an under- 
dress of any bright color—eel blue, old ros 
tilleud green, and red of all shades. Black silk 
gauze dresses, strewn with tiny flowers or disks 
of black velvet, are likewise worn over these col- 
ored under-dresses. 


There is a revival of the 
old fashion of having the corsage of the under 

dress décolleté, with that of the transparent dress 
material high; but this is worn only in the even 

ing, at times when a corsage entirely décolleté 
would seem to be more than the occasion de 
mands, and yet a high corsage would not be suffi 

ciently festive—at informal dinners, for example, 
or the first early receptions of the season, or for 
the theatre when one occupies a prominent seat 
which exacts something a degree more elaborate 
than ordinary attire. There are only three thea 
tres in Paris which admit of a toilette of this 
kind, and they are the Opéra, the Théatre Fran- 
gais, and the Opéra Comique, on subscription 
nights. At all other theatres a high dress of 
dark color and a bonnet are the rule, 

Emmecine Raymonp. 





SUFFICIENT DRINK. 

\ EDICAL authorities now declare that it is of 
BY vital importance to health that the system 
should receive daily a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to amount to what sailors would call a “ flush 

ing”; that is, sufficient to wash away the wast: 

Most of the matter which should be excreted is 
solid, and requires a comparatively large volume 
of fluid to dissolve it so that it may be cast off, 
an example of which may be seen in the case of 
urie acid, which needs several thousand times its 
weight in water to dissolve, or else it crystallizes 
in the shape of caleuli, or produces other disease. 
Three and a half pints of water or other clea: 
fluid, not obstructed by semi-solid contents, should 
be taken daily by every adult, and by large people 
as much as four and a half or five pints, in order 
to keep the cells of the Kidneys well washed out, 
the effete waste matter from the possibility of de 
positing itself where it may do harm, and the sys- 
tem in health generally, 
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THE ASTRAL BODY OF MR. 
BROWN. 
By H. ISABELLA WILLIAMS. 

'P\HE twelve years previous to 1870 — those 

years following the death of my wife—I 
spent in travel and literary work combined. My 
only child, a little girl of six when we began our 
wanderings, I kept with me, teaching her myself, 
until I thought it would be to her advantage to 
place her in the well-known school for girls at 
B ,in France. After this, influenced by a 
friend and my interest in the mystic doctrines of 
the East, I passed the last three of these twelve 
years in India. 
” I do not propose to give in this any account of 
my Oriental experience, or of my study of the 
supernatural under my adept. I shall only refer 
to such knowledge there gained as helped me to 
partially understand the nature of the following 
peculiar incidents, of which, at the request of 
friends, I gladly give an account for the benefit 
of those interested in such phenomena. 

Early in 1870 I returned to my daughter in 
France, and after a month of farewell visits in 
Paris, to America, where I had decided to make 
a home once more, 

We were warmly welcomed back to our native 
land, and her mother’s relations were all anxious 
to claim my daughter for unending visits and 
gayeties. But devotion to her father, I grateful- 
ly say, is one of my daughter’s many lovely char- 
acteristics, and she was anxious only that we 
should have a real home at once. We counted 
it a piece of ‘good. fortune when shortly a fine old 
colonial mansion on an elm-shaded street of a 
Boston suburb came into the market. The late 
owner had died suddenly. His heir, who lived 
abroad, wished to dispose of the property at once ; 
would be glad, indeed, to sell the house furnished, 

My daughter was delighted with the wainscot- 
ed rooms, with their antique furnishings, and we 
were soon in possession of our present home. 

I was pleased with the library of old books, 
which had been included in the purchase. The 
library itself had evidently been the room most 
used by the late owner. He had been a man 
with few connections and friends, we thought, as 
his personal effects alone had been removed. 
Before the library table still stood his worn arm- 
chair, which no friend had cared to claim. 

Mr. Brown, we were told, had been a successful 
business man, a bachelor; he died suddenly of 
paralysis. The house-keeper found him one even- 
ing dead in his chair, with a half-written busi- 
ness letter on the table before him. 

This information would not be exciting to the 
curiosity under ordinary circumstances ; but com- 
ing to dwell where he had dwelt, where traces of 
his past existence spoke of him to us, we grew 
day by day more and more interested in what 
must have been a commonplace man. The rooms 
of the house, with the exception of the library, 
an adjoining sleeping-room, the dining-room, and 
those rooms belonging to the servants, had evi- 
dently seen little use of late years. 

For some weeks we were busy witb improve- 
ments in-doors and out. Often my daughter 
would regard some innovation with her merry 
face screwed up critically, and wonder “ what 
would Mr. Brown say to this.” His name was 
often on our lips. One day 1 questioned a neigh- 
bor concerning him. I asked if he had been in 
the habit of going much in society. “No,” he 
replied ; “he took little interest in things outside 
his business. He apparently forgot that there 
was any life other than a business one, and per- 
haps he forgot that there was such a thing as 
death; for, singularly enough, he died without 
making a will, and a nephew for whom he didn’t 
care a straw, a vaurien, won't be long in going 
through what his uncle was years in making.” 

I received this unromantic information when 
out walking one evening at sunset. When I 
returned to the house I found my daughter 
dreaming before the open fire in the library. I 
looked in, without attracting her attention, and 
could but contrast the picture I saw with the one 
that would have been there in Mr. Brown’s time. 
The fire-light that made my Madeleine’s hair a halo 
above her sweet face lit with transient gleaming 
the dark panelling and the bookcases that occu- 
pied the room to the right and left of the fire- 
place. Through the deep-seated windows oppo- 
site, the new moon was looking in from a sky still 
flushed with sunset saffron. 

We were settled. I looked forward to the mor- 
row, when I should rebegin my old life among 
my books. As I looked at this picture I won- 
dered if an old bookworm had a right to keep it 
so much to himself, as his love of quiet would 
lead him to do. But without that central figure, 
would the picture here be unlike the one of Mr. 
Brown's time—a lonely man in a worn arm-chair ? 

Madeleine looked up. “Oh, papa, I didn’t 
know you were there!” she exclaimed. “I was 
thinking about Mr Brown, and when I had that 
feeling—you know how—that some one was near, 
I looked up half expecting to see him looking 
on with disgust and astonishment at the unbusi- 
nesslike spectacle of a frivolous girl in front of 
his fire.” And she drew up my chair, pulled me 
into it, and reseated herself at my feet. 

“So you were in a Brown study, were you ?” 
I said, smoothing her hair. 

“That is the fourth time you’ve made that 
joke; you know it is, or you ought to,” respond- 
ed Madeleine, who often accuses me of absent- 
mindedness, “ But tell me, have you heard any- 
thing more about Mr. Brown? Had he been dis- 
appointed in love, that he lived alone and just 
dug and delved for money all his days? What 
makes you look so absent-minded? Do tell me.” 

“Yes,” I said aloud, “such things are within 
the bounds of possibility.” I looked down to see 
Madeleine laughing. 

“ What—being in love ?” she inquired. 

I smiled, but did not explain that I, drifting 
into an old current of thought, was considering 














the aspect of this man’s death, when his whole 
being was concentrated on business life, and of 
certain incidents I had known relating to those 
torn from the earth life when it thus engrossed 
them. These were subjects I never discussed 
with my daughter. She was loving and good, 
kind to all. I did not think that the mists that 
envelop Eastern ideas could make her bright eyes 
see clearer than they now saw. So I replied: 
“No; Mr. Brown is most perverse. He has ex- 
cited your imagination, and left nothing to grati- 
fy it. He fretted more about railroad bonds than 
the bonds of love, as far as I can discover.” 
“Hush !” said Madeleine. “I feel as though 
he were listening. What if he hears you making 


fun of him!” This laughingly ; but she rose and | 


took my hand, saying, “Come into the other 
room, and I will sing you a song about him.” 

Seated at the piano, she played and sang “ The 
Miller who lived by the Dee.” 

“T care for nobody—no, not I— 
And nobody cares for me,” 

rang sweet and penetrating through the silent 
house. The song ended, we walked together to the 
foot of the staircase, where my daughter bade me 
good-night. I then returned, slowly and thought- 
fully, down the hall to the library. I had left a 
lamp burning on the table, whose light streamed 
out brightly into ‘the still unlighted hail. The 
clock struck ten just as I reached the doorway. 
I was about to enter, when, raising my eyes, I 
stopped short. Before me was the very picture 
I had contrasted in my mind with that one my 
Madeleine made when I had paused at this same 
door a few hours earlier. The worn arm-chair 
was occupied by the form of a gray-haired, mid- 
die-aged man. He seemed to be writing. His 
back was toward me, but before I had time to 
decide on any course of action—I of course felt 
satisfied as to the nature of the phenomenon— 
the gentleman turned around, and perceiving 
me apparently, rose, pushed his spectacles back 
on his forehead, and looking at me piercingly, 
came forward with a quick, nervous step. He 
was small, and well dressed in a gray suit. His 
hair, as I have said, was gray, he was slightly 
bald; his eyes were sharp and gray, and his face 
was cold and gray also, with hard lines about the 
tightly closed mouth—such a little man as one 
may meet any day on ’Change. 

The sight of course did not inspire me with 
fear or awe. I think, however, in my surprise I 
may have looked embarrassed, not to say fool- 
ish, when Mr. Brown—for so I shall speak of this 
appearance—paused, and addressed me in a short, 
quick manner. “ Mr. Fairchild, I presume. Come 
in. Take a chair. J expected to find you here 
when I came home. I have been on a business 
trip” (he had reseated himself, and I had taken 
a chair also; here he put his hand to his head), 
South, yes, South,” he said, as though uncertain. 
“T came back to-night—yes—expected to find 
you here, so I could explain your duties this 
evening.” 

I knew that it would be worse than folly to try 
to explain ; that the result of such an experiment 
could not be calculated; so I replied that I had 
made a mistake about trains. He looked at me 
sharply. 

“Tt doesn’t do to make mistakes,” he said. 
“From your recommendations, however,” he add- 
ed, “I judge they are not habitual with you. 
This slight trouble with my right hand I hope 
will not last long. But if we agree, your place 
will be permanent. How long were you with 
Mr. Terry—did you tell me ?” 

The thought that I had a friend Mr. Terry in 
New York, at one time president of the H., K., and 
0. road, passed through my mind, and I asked, 
quickly, “Mr. John H. Terry?” Mr. Brown in- 
quired if I had been with any other Mr. Terry. 

“Oh no—I mean yes—a short time,” I stam- 
mered in reply. 

My friend Terry had retired from active busi- 
ness three years since, and had been during two 
of these years my companion in India, but had 
returned to America the year before I had. He 
had at one time, I remembered, a valued private 
secretary, and without doubt had recommended 
this man to Mr. Brown, who had engaged him to 
come at the present date. The astral body, for 
this I judged it to be, had returned to the sud- 
denly interrupted work of its owner, It was an 
embarrassing coincidence that I should have come 
just in time to fill Mr. Fairchild’s place. 

Mr. Brown proceeded to give me instructions 
regarding his affairs, the letters I should be call- 
ed upon to write, etc. I sat and listened, expect. 
ing momentarily that he would disappear, or grow 
indistinct as the hours passed. But, on the con- 
trary, as he enlarged on his business interests he 
grew, if possible, more life-like than at first. The 
clock had struck twelve; the position was becom- 
ing unbearable. Mr. Brown talked on at me; 
I tried to reason, to exert my will, to go through 
certain mental formulas, before which an astral 
body may sometimes be driven from the earth. 
It was an unusual case. I was powerless. It 
seemed all a reality. I began to feel myself an 
intruder in my own house, Presently Mr. Brown 
glanced at his watch, and touched a bell, saying: 
“John will show you your room. We will begin 
work at eight o’clock.” I sprang to my feet. 
Had this presence been summoned by the will of 
a medium, there would be a possibility of its be- 
ing seen only by the medium; but it had come 
at no call of mine; it was sufficiently material to 
be seen and heard by all. The servants must not 
know of it, several of whom had been in Mr. 
Brown’s employ, this John among others. 

I rushed to the hall—I doubt if I bade Mr. 
Brown good-night—and seized John by the arm 
as he came upstairs, “Take me to bed,” I said, 
in an excited whisper. “ Don’t go the library.” 
I think the man suppressed a smile. He took 
me by the arm and walked me up to my room. 
I was too excited to think what report would be 
carried down-stairs, I forgot that the lamp still 
burned in the library, and that John would un- 





doubtedly go to extinguish it. But I sat down, 
considered the case, and soon became calm. I 
was ashamed of my previous excitement. I rea- 
soned that this was the astral body projected 
by the mind intent at the time of death on ab- 
sorbing and wholly earthly interests. 

The higher elements were elsewhere ; this should 
soon rejoin them, and might not be seen again, 
though so astonishingly material in appearance. 
If it was seen again, it would be at the same hour 
as when first seen. I smiled at my position of 
private secretary, for financial affairs are a mys- 
tery to me. I retired, and slept well. When I 
awoke, the last night’s episode appeared a dream. 
My daughter and the morning sunbeams received 
me warmly in the breakfast-room. I should have 
forgotten my experience with the old master of 
the house for the time being, but I noticed cer- 
tain looks of curiosity among the servants, The 
thought of the lamp in the library flashed across 
mymind, A chill ran down my spine. I foresaw 
a procession of departing servants, more alarming 
to me than the presence of one departed spirit. 
I had looked forward to peace and quiet; now 
my own carelessness had endangered it. Who 
could calculate the inconvenience we might un- 
dergo ? 

After breakfast my daughter went for a drive. 
As soon as she had gone I summoned John again. 
I was still in the breakfast-room, and looking up 
from my paper, said, in a casual way, as he en- 
tered, “ Did you put the light out in the library 
last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. 

“Didn't I tell you not to go to the library ?” I 
asked, sternly. I noticed the man’s curious ex- 
pression, and knew at once that my suspicion was 
not uncalled for. I called him close to me and 
said, “John, do not try to deceive me; I have 
the power to read the thoughts of others.” John 
became more uneasy. “ Did you mention what 
occurred last night to the rest of the household ?” 

“You said you could read what folks was think- 
ing, sir, so I don’t see no use in answering.” 

At this reply I regarded him keenly, and then 
told him that I wished him to go and tell those 
he had spoken to that what he had told them re- 
garding the previous night was a story of his own 
to frighten them. I gave him a little present, 
and he promised, but looked more confused than 
ever. I told him to be faithful, and he would not 
have any trouble. “ Perhaps I am not doing 
what is right,” 1 thought, “ but I will at least try 
to spare Madeleine annoyance.” 

I took up my paper again, and went to the li- 
brary. With a certain feeling of delicacy that 
one has about taking the favorite seat of anoth- 
er, I avoided the worn arm-chair, and seated my- 
self on one at the other side of the table, I 
had begun reading, when a slight sound made me 
look up. There, with the room bright with sun- 
shine, but what astonished me more, at an hour 
showing no connection with that of the previous 
appearance, stood Mr. Brown, I rose involunta- 
rily and bowed. 

“ Good-morning,” said Mr, Brown. “ As soon 
as I’ve bad my breakfast we will go to work, 
You’ve had yours, of course.” I bowed, still too 
surprised to speak, “I take my meals here since 
my slight indisposition. But where is my break- 
fast?” he continued. ‘ What is the matter with 
John?” I had recovered some presence of mind, 
and said, quickly, that I would go and find out. 
I collected my thoughts and formed a hasty plan. 
All must be confided to John. If Mr, Brown was 
entirely “of the earth earthy,” arrangements must 
be made accordingly. 

John agreed to bring the required meals to the 
library, which could be explained by my seden- 
tary habits. At the time I felt great admiration 
for John’s nerve and coolness when serving his 
old master, The phenomena of the meals were 
interesting. Mr. Brown seemed to eat, yet the 
food remained. 

Till late in the afternoon I was kept writing, 
from dictation, business letters, so real, so mat- 
ter-of-fact, that a weird mistrust of my own iden- 
tity haunted me. How long was this to last? I 
asked myself. How long could I bear it? At 
four o’clock Mr. Brown suddenly said that I must 
take a message to the office in town. 

There was no other way but to leave the house. 
Going out, I met my daughter. I knew I appear- 
ed agitated, and I said, hastily, “Do not go to 
the library while I am out.” She looked at me 
anxiously, I remember, for Madeleine is always 
watchful for my health and happiness. 

I returned after a suitable absence, and went 
directly to the library, deeply wishing on the way 
that Mr. Brown’s “hour,” or rather hours, might 
be over. What was needed to break these earth 
ties? How I longed to know! All my mystic 
formulas had not availed. The figure was still 
there, but so pale, when I entered, that I was 
filled with hope. 

A changed voice asked, in the tone of one 
vainly trying to recall something long past, 
“Who is it that goes and comes through this 
house, who has a voice that calls me back—no 
—forward?” The face gazed at me, piteously 
unlike Mr. Brown now, and the voice cried, “* Who 
am I, and where am I?” 

I racked my brain for words to explain. The 
shade began to brighten; the chance was lost; 
Mr. Brown was himself again. He began to talk 
of the stock market, and said he should go to 
New York to-morrow morning, returning at 11.30 
the next night. One day of respite, I thought, 
whatever might come from the incongruities he 
would meet with in the city. All that evening 
my poor daughter was confined to her room with 
headache, so the evening passed without danger 
of surprise 

The next morning I came down, and oh, unut- 
terable relief! Mr. Brown was gone—yes, gone | 
The weight removed was so great that I could 
not control myself. When Madeleine came down 
to breakfast I rushed to meet her, and waitzed her 
madly down the hall, ~She adapted herself to my 





mood, but I must have alarmed her very much, I 
now realize. After breakfast I insisted on a 
ride, and we were soon galloping down the street, 
my spirits rising every moment, until I happened 
to glance back to see John mounted and keep- 
ing us in sight. I glanced at my daughter. She 
was pale. I realized fully my position. 

“ But,” I thought, grimly, “ better a live insane 
man than a dead Mr. Brown, so far as keeping 
peace in the house is concerned.” 

John was more clever than I thought, though 
evidently frightened. No one else knew of the 
scenes in the library, so what did the rest matter ? 
But it was not a pleasant position. I now no. 
ticed people casting glances of curiosity toward 
us, of pity toward Madeleine. The report that I 
was insane had gone abroad, I could see. I could 
but notice my child’s queenly disregard of all this. 
How blessed was I in having her! 

When we reached home we found our old 
physician there. He had come to make a “ friend- 
ly call,” of course, but I knew well by appoint- 
ment. I was so evidently rational on this occa- 
sion that he has always considered it “an aston- 
ishing case.” 

The next morning I came down a sadder, if not 
a wiser man, expecting to find Mr. Brown in the 
library, He was not there, nor did he appear 
during the day, I watched alone in the library. 
I felt that it mattered little now what I did if I 
was quiet about it; for all the household except 
John thought me insane. I spent that night in 
the library in extreme suspense. The second day 
passed. I pretended to sleep most of the time, 
insisting that I should be left entirely alone. I 
heard the doctor go up to Madeleine, and the 
servants passing the door on tiptoe a number of 
times, : 

The third morning I began to hope the adven- 
ture was over, and went out to breakfast with my 
poor anxious child, When the letters were brought 
in I found among them the following from my old 
friend John H. Terry, of New York: 


“Dear Sxerrar,—I was reminded of you this 
morning by an incident quite in your line. I 
will not harrow you, but unfold my tale at once. 
I was at the Stock-Exchange during the morning 
sale, amusing myself by observing how “ the world- 
ly race do riches chase,” when a man beside me 
attracted my attention. His face was familiar, 
and presently it struck me like a flash of light- 
ning that it was a Mr. Brown I used to know, who 
departed this life some months ago to my know- 
ledge. You used to call me a doubter, but in this 
I see no chance for Indian jugglery. I turned to 
speak, but he moved away too quickly for me to 
do so. I tried to follow, but lost sight of him in 
the crowd. But, strangely enough, I have had 
two distant glimpses of him on the street since. 
I suppose it is what our old friend Keshub Chun- 
der Sen would call the astral body of Mr. Brown. 
But it was the most real thing I ever saw. The 
last time I saw it—or him, whichever you choose 
—the expression on the face was that of a lost 
dumb animal, To tell the truth, I am quite in- 
terested. Cannot you come on? Pray pre- 
sent my compliments to mademoiselle your daugh- 
ter, who, I suppose, has forgotten me. I send her 
a box of French candy, for which I hope she re- 
tains her old taste, even if she doesn’t for the 
French compliments of your sincere 


J. H. Terry. 


I suppressed my excitement and telegraphed 
Terry: 


_ “Same seen here. Come. Will send carriage 
to 11.80 B. and A. station to-morrow,” 


I again spent the night in the library, and must 
have been sleeping some time, when I was awak- 
ened by thie five-o’clock stroke of the hall clock, 
and saw opposite me in the dim morning light a 
haggard face looking at me with pathetic eyes. 
Could it be Mr. Brown? Its voice murmured : 
“What can it all mean? No one knows me. 
What am I?” And it bowed its head and groan- 
ed. Icouldmake no reply. Meaningless series of 
mystic sentences from Eastern teachings floated 
through my brain, They seemed trivial, and I 
losing my power of will. “Terry will bring a fresh 
mind to bear upon the case to-morrow,” I thought. 
The postman rang. I answered the bell myself, 
and returned with the morning paper in my hand. 
The form was more distinct, I noticed, and reach- 
ed toward me for the paper. It was Mr. Brown 
that said: “I have been dreaming, and have 
seen strange sights, I haven’t been given to 
dreaming ; [have worked for real things. Money 
is what one has to have in this world; that gives 
you power over men.” Suddenly he asked, with 
a strange expression, “ Where—where was I yes- 
terday?” In point of fact, I did not know, so I 
said so. He turned to the stock quotations, as 
of old, and then sighed. Just then Madeleine 
came singing through the hall. Her hopeful na- 
ture made her expect good results from Terrv’s 
visit. A strange, unearthly expression again 
crossed Mr. Brown’s face; he rose: . neld my 
breath ; but he only listened, then warned sharp- 
ly, muttering: “ You needn’t Keep calling me. 
One hasn’t time for everything. I have enough 
to think of. What was I saying ?” he interrupt- 
ed himself. “Oh yes—a rise in wheat!” I was 
buried in thought. This man must have some 
time had ties besides those that bound with gold 
and silver chains. Had he broken all but those 
that held him fast to earth ? 

At length the hour came for Terry’s arrival. 
I was impatient for it, and walked the house 
nervously, 

Madeleine was on the veranda, where I joined 
her We heard the rattle of wheels, and both 
started joyfully to our feet to see, not our car- 
riage, but a Tally-ho coach loaded with a merry 
party of friends who were driving through the 
country, 

They were in the highest spirits, and not in a 
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mood for noting any slight nervousness I may 
have shown. I was intent on keeping them out- 
of-doors till a lunch could be gotten ready. When 
Terry came I hastened to meet him, following my 
greeting with a whispered, “This was Brown’s 
place.” He understood. The usual introducing 
followed, and lunch was announced. In the din- 
ing-room the merriment went on. I was in the 
act of helping a fair neighbor to a salad when I 
heard a sound, and glancing up, saw at the door- 
way opposite me Mr. Brown, life-like, the Times 
in his hand and wrath on his face. “ Why ain’t 
the letters sent in?” I heard him demand. Then 
he stared wildly about. I felt turned to stone. 
All eyes were fastened on me, excepting Terry’s ; 
I saw him glance over his shoulder. A roaring 
sound was in my ears—through it I heard my 
daughter saying I was not well—and unable to 
speak, I let Terry and John help me to my room, 
where I sat down, still bewildered. Terry spoke 
aside with Madeleine, who was deeply distressed ; 
but she went down to the guests. I then gave 
an excited account of the whole affair. “ But 
what will happen now ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Well,” said my friend, “since you give me a 
chance to speak, I suppose the spectators will 
have the impression that your daughter has— 
that you are not quite right in the upper story.” 

His coolness was irritating. ‘ But that ap- 
pearance at the door,” I insisted; “they must 
have seen it.” 

Terry raised his eyebrows. “Oh, I see!” he 
said. “You have’ confused in your mind the 
two natures of which an astral body may be. 
None but those having developed spiritual light 
can see and hear such an appearance as this. 
The higher elements are here present, unable to 
escape from weakness.” 

What a mistake I had made! In studying it 
from a wrong starting-point, I had endured and 
made others endure unnecessary anxiety. 

John, of course, had seen nothing. 

“Let us go to the library,” I said, rising, “ and 
you shall try the effect of your mind.” My friend 
was cool and confident. We found Mr. Brown 
seated in his old place, but the wrath was gone 
from his face; he gazed at Terry as though he 
recalled something painful ; he tried to speak, but 
did not. Terry sat down, and began, I knew, to 
go through mental formulas. 

The gnests had departed at once after the in- 
terrupted lunch. I heard Madeleine in the draw- 
ing-room. I stole from the room to speak to her ; 
she came to me, full of tenderness, and was re- 
lieved to see me better. She asked me if I wasn’t 
glad that Mr. Terry had come. I returned to the 
library, but before I reached the door my daugh- 
ter’s voice came floating out from the other room 
like bird notes after a storm, full of peace and 
happiness, 

The form at the table raised its head and list- 
ened. “The voices again,” we heard it say. “I 
never dreamed; I had only time for what was 
real. But was it real, or is this, and have I only 
dreamed before? There have been money and 
comfort here always, but there is something be- 
sides now.” Sweeter, clearer, rose Madeleine's 
voice, singing : 

* Once at the Angelus 
(Ere I was dead), 
Angels all glorious 
Came to my bed— 
Angels in blue and white, 
Crowned, at the head.” 

She sang on; the form before us was pale, a 
new expression of love on the face. The words, 
** One was the love I lost— 

How could she know ?” 


The form bowed 
We heard the words: “ No, I did not 
I thought I did not need love ; but I did 


came like a low ery of despair. 
its head, 
tell her. 


not know she would die! She was poor, I said, 
with the men around me, ‘ Money first.’ No one 


is happy without that. I have had more than 
most men, yet less than most. I hear your voices ;” 
and with uplifted face the form gazed into space. 
“One had my mother’s eyes, 
Wistfal and mild; 
One had my father’s face; 
One was a child: 
All of them bent to me, 
Bent down and smiled!” 
sang Madeleine, with infinite tenderness. “TI for- 
got you all—I forgot all I could have helped, all 
who could have helped me. If I could but live 
life over!” These words we could scarcely hear. 
What we had called the astral body of Mr. Brown 
was gone. We looked at one another as though 
released from a spell. 

What had our occult wisdom done? Not what 
the loving presence of my Madeleine had. Her 
voice, in which I know not what other voices 
spoke, had awakened strength that broke all 
earth ties, and bore this spirit to another sphere 
of existence. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LVI. 

ANY practical house-keepers who are inter- 

ested in economical experiments in a gen- 
eral way do not always believe that they can be 
successfully undertaken in their own households. 
They may be sufficiently liberal-minded to con- 
ceive the possibility of success under conditions 
more favorable than they can command; but 
they are inclined to doubt the feasibility of ap- 
plying such efforts to ordinary house-keeping, 
the chief objection being the time required, which 
they may not be disposed to devote to mere ex- 
periment. It may be true that many Bazar read- 
ers who live the abnormally full life of popular 
city people will defer testing some of our pro- 
posed methods until the ideal suitable hour ar- 
rives, which never does come. On the other 
hand, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
numbers do endeavor to carry out the entire 








scheme here outlined. For just this reason con- 
siderable space has been given to some operations 
which are far from inviting to any housewife less 
than enthusiastic and thorough. Were these 
most admirable of their kind numbered only by 
the tens, it would still be worth our best efforts 
to clearly show them the way to every successful 
issue of the economic problem. 

As we tried to prove in our earliest articles, 
the proper use of such usually disdained por- 
tions of food as fat and bone assumes impor- 
tance in this connection. The experiments of 
Dr. Edward Smith with bones were cited to in- 
stance their possible food value; these experi- 
ments were undertaken at the command of the 
English government, and were exhaustive enough 
to prove that three and a half pounds of mixed 
bones contain as much heat food as one pound 
of meat, and six pounds of bones as much flesh 
food as a pound of meat. As none of the 
substance of the bones can be eaten except 
the small quantity of marrow they yield during 
cooking, two things are needed in treating 
them, « e., a vehicle for the extraction of their 
nutriment, the simplest being water, and the ad- 
dition of such food elements as will afford the 
substance needed to meet the requirements of 
nutrition ; these may be chosen from the great 
variety of vegetables or from the numerous ce- 
reals. In order fully to extract all the nutritious 
substance from bones they must be broken small, 
and boiled steadily in water for at least nine 
hours ; the result will be a gelatinous broth, the 
flavor of which depends upon its seasoning, and 
its capacity for satisfying hunger upon the solid 
vegetables or cereals added to it; the broth alone, 
seasoned and drank, would nourish a man rela- 
tively as beef broth does, according to the quan- 
tity of bones from which it is made. 

There should always be water enough to cover 
the bones, a quart to a pound being the maximum 
quantity; and at the finish the broth should be 
boiled down to one-sixth the first quantity of wa- 
ter; if a quart has been allowed for each pound, 
the proportion of solid food added should be the 
same required for ordinary broth equal in quan- 
tity to this sixth of the first amount. The 
round bones of the legs, which contain marrow, 
are much more nutritious than the flat bones 
of steaks and ribs or the bones of the head. 
The bones of beef are relatively larger and more 
nutritious than those of sheep and pigs ; the pro- 
portion of bone in the entire leg of beef is from 
one-third to one-half, the best-fed beef having 
relatively more flesh; the head gives about one- 
half its weight in bones; the neck, shoulder, and 
thin end of ribs about one-tenth, and the choice 
cut from one-sixth to one-tenth; the average 
weight of bone in the ordinary best cuts of all 
kinds of meat is about one-tenth the whole. 

The proportion of fat depends upon the condi- 
tion of the meat, the greatest amount being pre- 
sent in the primest cuts. Suggestions have al- 
ready been made concerning the use of much of 
the best fat in the form of drippings, and for the 
purpose of potting and making gravies. A more 
homely use remains for such as ordinarily is con- 
demned to the fire or the cook’s grease-tub. Let 
economical housewives who do not blush for 
their economies remember that of old their most 
famous prototypes took pride in making their 
own candles and soap. So far as candles are con- 
cerned, the economy would be doubtful in towns, 
or where oil is cheap and good, because an ill- 
smelling candle is the acme of malodorous tor- 
ments. Only perfectly good fat should be used 
for making candles, such as would be fit to cook 
with; so that only upon large farms where there 
is an excess of fat—more than can be otherwise 
utilized — could candles be profitably made. 
However, for these few requirements we may give 
brief space to the subject. Moulded candles are 
cast in metal moulds so constructed that the 
wicks are held in place at the bottom with the 
pegs which close the apertures in the mould, and 
at the top by the wire or rod over which they are 
doubled, or by some patent device; at the top of 
the mould there is a groove, into which the melt- 
ed fat is poured, and which distributes it to indi- 
vidual circular tubes ; when the candles are hard, 
the mould is opened by hinges, and the wicks 
and tops of the candles trimmed. 

The more primitive dipping of candles is ac- 
complished by doubling the wicks over a number 
of short rods, and stiffening them by several 
slight applications of tallow, the first being hot 
enough to saturate the wicks, and the second and 
third just liquid enough to adhere to them; make 
the stiffened wicks perfectly straight and smooth. 
For the regular dipping of the candles the tallow 
must be only warm enough to be liquid; if it 
were too warm, it would melt off the taliow al- 
ready hardened upon the wicks. The melted 
tallow is sometimes in a pail, into which the can- 
dles are lowered straight for an instant, and 
sometimes in flat pans, where the rod of candles 
is laid; the candles after their momentary immer- 
sion are hung by the rods or hoops to which they 
are attached until their exterior is firm; they are 
dipped and cooled repeatedly, and when they are 
large enough they are smoothed and trimmed, 
and the tops are pointed ready for lighting. 
Mutton tallow is better than beef for candles, 
and both are improved by melting a little white 
wax with them to harden the candles. All tal- 
low must be clarified for candle-making as for 
frying. In towns candles are so cheap that their 
domestic production has become a mere tradition. 

Not so the home manufacture of soap. Many 
modern housewives pride themselves upon their 
kegs of excellent soft soap. This is much easier 
to make at home than hard soap; to make that 
is desirable only in far-away places; however, a 
formula is given, for the Bazar has readers near 
and far. The old-time basis of soap was lye made 
of wood-ashes ; by the simplest method the wood- 
ashes were boiled with water—a pound to a gal- 
lon—and strained ; to the clear lye thus obtained 
grease was added—a pound to a gallon—and the 





boiling continued until a soap of the desired con- 
sistency was produced, occasional stirring being 
necessary. Unless the grease is rancid, no very 
disagreeable odor accompanies the making of 
soap. Where the accumulation of ashes and 
grease was gradual, this method was followed: 
The ashes were put into a barrel with a perfora- 
ted bottom, or into a lye tub shaped like the hop- 
per of a mill, set on posts to permit the placing 
of a tub beneath it; the bottom was perforated, 
and a layer of stones or crossed sticks overlaid 
with straw furnished drainage; as soon as a 
bushel of ashes was in the tub, half a peck of 
lime was thrown in, and more ashes placed on 
the lime; when the tub was nearly full, repeated 
pailfuls of warm water were poured through the 
ashes; the drainage was lye; this was concen- 
trated by boiling—a strong lye would float an 
uncooked egg; as grease of any kind accumula- 
ted it was put into a barrel and kept covered with 
the lye as it drained from the ashes. 

To make soap a gallon of strong lye was put into 
a kettle with an equal quantity of grease eaten 
with lye, or a pound of solid fat, and boiled for an 
hour, with occasional stirring; more weak lye was 
added as it was required—enough to neutralize the 
fat—and the boiling continued for several hours, 
with frequent stirring, until some of the soap 
cooled showed the proper consistency of soft 
soap. To make hard soap, a usual proportion 
was fifteen pounds of clean grease to twenty gal- 
lons of strong lye; these were boiled, with fre- 
quent stirring, until the soap was quite thick or 
stringy; then half a peck of salt was added, and 
the boiling continued for two hours; if then the 
soap did not curdle and harden on cooling a little, 
more salt was added, until it curdled; the thick 
soap was then ladled into a tub and cooled over- 
night; the next day the hard portion was melted 
again with a little weak lye, and boiled for an 
hour; then it was ready to cool and cut for drying. 

In the absence of ashes, soap is now made with 
soda and potash. Soda soap: to five pounds of 
grease add three pounds of washing soda and 
four gallons of boiling water, and stir the mix- 
ture daily until the soap forms; reduce it to the 
right consistency of soft soap with cold water. 

Potash soap is made by dissolving over the fire 
three pounds of potash with ten gallons of water ; 
four pounds of clean grease are now stirred in, 
and the boiling continued, with occasional stirring, 
until soap of proper consistency is formed, the 
test being to cool a small quantity. Potash soap 
without boiling is made by putting into a barrel 
ten pounds of potash, twelve pounds of clean 
grease, and cold water to nearly fill the barrel ; 
shelter it from the rain, but let the sun reach it. 
Let it stand for three or four weeks, until the soap 
forms, stirring it several times daily. 

The success of all soap-making depends upon 
using enough alkaline matter, in the form of lye, 
potash, or soda, to neutralize the grease; that is, 
if after the soap is thoroughly boiled the grease 
shows on its surface, more alkali and water are 
needed. When the soap, dropped from the stir- 
ring-stick, looks stringy, it is ready to cool for 
soft soap, or to receive the salt which separates 
the portion that will harden upon drying. The 
liquid part which drains from the curdled portion 
of hard soap answers for scrubbing. The second 
boiling of hard soap clarifies it; a third boiling, 
with enough soft water to dissolve the soap en- 
tirely, frees it from harsh qualities, and it will 
harden upon the surface of the water when cold. 

The various kinds of manufactured lye, potash, 
ete., are accompanied by their special formulas for 
making soap. The vegetable oils are largely used 
in the manufacture of fine toilette soaps. As com- 
pensation for this very commonplace article, we 
may offer the recipe for an admirable toilette soap, 
which any lady can make without difficulty, using 
either common yellow household soap, or a good 
grade of white Castile soap, which is preferable, 
because it contains proportionately but little al- 
kaline matter. The soap may be cooled by half 
filling cups with it after boiling it. Melt by gen- 
tle heat one pound of soap cut in thin shavings, 
stirring it over the fire in a saucepan set in a pan 
of boiling water. When the soap is melted, stir 
in half a pound each of palm-oil and honey, and 
boil the soap for eight minutes, stirring it several 
times. The natural perfume of the soap will be 
a faint odor of violets from the palm-oil, if it is 
pure; therefore, if any essence is added, it should 
be that of those blue-eyed darlings of the spring. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT.] 


IVHERE have latterly been six receptions at the 

White House per week. During the week 
ending January 8 Mrs. Cleveland received on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and the Presi- 
dent on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The 
next week Mrs. Cleveland received on Tuesday and 
Thursday, the President on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and both of them on Thursday evening 
held a reception in honor of the diplomatic corps, 
and Mrs. Cleveland had her lunch for young la- 
dies on Wednesday the 12th. 

The President’s tri-weekly receptions at half 
past one o’clock in the East Room are free to 
all comers, and there are rarely less than one 
hundred who then “ pay their respects to him” ; 
but it is understood that none will detain him 
longer than is required to shake hands and greet 
him in passing. No mention of business matters 
is permissible at such times. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s Tuesday and Thursday recep- 
tions from noon to 1 o'clock p.m. are perfectly 
informal, but it is understood that only her ac- 
quaintances or those introduced by them will 
call at these times; that is to say, these are re- 
ceptions to enable those who would visit her on 
equal terms, if she were in no public position, to 
meet her and talk with her as they would under | 
such circumstances, which is impossible at ler | 





crowded receptions on Saturday afternoons twice 
in each month from three to five o'clock, when 
any one who cares to do so can call. On Tues 
days and Thursdays Mrs. Cleveland wears a short 
dress, usually a street suit, and has no one to 
assist her except her mother, who moves about 
among the visitors, talking with each of them, 
while Mrs, Cleveland, because of the number con 
stantly coming, is compelled to keep her place, 
standing near the door of the room in which she 
is receiving, and only three or four are permitted 
to enter at the same time, so that she may talk 
to each of them. When they have passed on, 
another group comes in. Her unaffected girlish 
manners win the hearts of all who mect and talk 
with her. 

On Saturdays the wives of members of the 
cabinet assist Mrs. Cleveland in receiving, and 
she, as well as they, appears in a reception toi- 
lette with a train, the gowns being of fabrics and 
make suitable for a dinner party or to be worn 
at an evening entertainment; but low-necked 
waists and short sleeves are not worn by these 
ladies at the day receptions, except in some in- 
stances on New-year’s Day. 

It has been observed that Mrs. Cleveland never 
wears much jewelry, and rarely, if ever, ear-rings. 
It is true that a diametrically opposite course is 
followed by certain fashionable ladies, both maids 
and matrons, in Washington, as to the wearing of 
jewelry, some eschewing it altogether, or wearing 
verv few and small ornaments at a time, when 
others in their own set have brooches, necklaces, 
pins, and aigrettes wherever such can be stuck 
upon bust, neck, or hair. Madame Bonaparte is 
one of the first-mentioned class. At the diplo 
matic reception given by the President and Mrs 
Cleveland the middle of January, she had no or- 
naments at all on her neck or throat, which were 
bare, a small old-fashioned diamond brooch fast 
ened the front of her corsage, and a small brace 
let set with diamonds was on each arm, and a 
small ornament of diamonds on her head 

Mrs. Cleveland’s only jewels that night were 
the diamond necklace and pendant which were 
her husband’s wedding gift, and a diamond eres 
cent in her hair. Miss Mattie Mitchell, the daugh 
ter of the Senator from Oregon, wears no jewels, 
and carries no flowers except when bouquets are 
given her as favors in a german, or at lunch and 
dinner parties. As to the wearing of jewels, on 
the other hand, Madame Itajuba, the Brazilian 
Minister’s wife, Madame Reuterskiold, wife of the 
Minister from Norway and Sweden, Mrs. Helyar, 
whose husband is a secretary of the British lega- 
tion, Senator Stanford’s wife and Mrs. Patten, of 
California, wear always at evening parties a va- 
riety of verv choice ornaments, 

Mrs. Helyar had numerous strands of pearis 
about her throat and neck that evening, and dia 
mond pendants and other ornaments also. On 
one occasion she had eleven different styles of 
diamond brooches on the front of her low cor 
Sage. 

Probably there is no city in the United States 
where the dance known as the “ german” or “ co- 
tillon” has had so long and so general a popular 
ity as it has had in Washington for twenty vears 
During all that time there has existed at least one 
large club specially for the purpose of affording 
opportunities to enjoy this dance, and for several 
years there have been two of these, controlled by 
what is recognized as the most fashionable so 
ciety of the national capital, and various smaller 
clubs, which meet in less spacious public halls 
than the two large ones, and in addition many 
“germans” are given in private houses. 

One of the large clubs is known as the Wednes 
day Club, and assumes to be rather the most ex- 
clusive of any in the city. 
cludes men of old resident families, as 
well as those of the diplomatic corps, and a few 
army and navy officers. The other club has many 
more members, and is known as the Army and 
Navy Assembly and German Clnb, and, as its 
name denotes, its members are chiefly officers of 
the army, navy, and marine corps. Each club 
invites some well-known matron to act as host 


Its membership in 
young 


ess when a german is given, and sends a carriage 
and a bouquet to her. 

All this is very pleasant, but one might write 
a volume upon the “german,” as it onee was 
exclusively called, or, as often styled, the “ cotil 
lon,” as a moral educator, because of the oppor- 
tunities it gives to foster some very unlovely 
traits, as shown by the following incident, which 
is perfectly true. 

There were three young ladies who, by virtue 
of the official positions of their fathers, had the 
assurance of always having partners themselves 
for the cotillons, if there were men enough to go 
around, who, because of the scarcity of the mas- 
culine article in Washington, especially of the 
dancing kind, determined a few winters ago to 
“ boycott” all the girls not in their own clique who 
came to the city as visitors; and this is the way 
they managed it. A modest, attractive girl was 
visiting a Senator’s wife, but knew very few gen 
tlemen in Washington, for the Senator’s wife with 
whom she was had not lived here long, and it so 
chanced that in a certain german the young lady 
knew but three men besides her own partner. 
The trio who had formed the league against vis- 
itors knew this fact, and being themselves well 
acquainted with most of the gentlemen dancing 
that night, including the three the young stranger 
knew, they determined among themselves to regu- 
larly “ take out” those three, whenever the stran- 
ger was on the floor, before she could do so, in 
order to prevent her, as she was too modest to 
“take out” any but an acquaintance, from having 
any one with whom she could dance except her 
own partner. 

In pursuance of this amiable conspiracy the 
three girls actually succeeded in causing the 
young lady to be left stranded in the middle of 
the ball-room, looking hopelessly at the strange 
faces of the men who were seated, while the 

(Continued on page 121, Supplement.) 











will soon be numbered amongst 
the by-gone relics of Vanish- 
ing London. The prison is 
situated in the borough of 
Southwark, “a few 
short of the Church of St. 
George, on the left-hand side 
of the way going southward,” 
as we are told in the chapter 
describing the arrival there 
of Mr. Dorrit. “It was an 
oblong pile of barrack build- 
THE MARSHALSEA. ing, partitioned into squalid houses, standing 
back to back, so that there were no back rooms, 
environed by a narrow paved yard, hemmed in 
by high walls, duly spiked at top. Itself a 
close and confined prison for debtors, it con- 
tained within it a much closer and more con- 
fined jail for smugglers.” Pirates were also 
imprisoned there in olden days, for the prison 
is of very ancient date, and was one of the 
buildings attacked and stormed in 1381 by Wat 
Tyler. Bonner, Bishop of London, was impris- 
oned there for ten years for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, and 
died there in 1569. The Marshalsea ceased to 
be used as a prison in 1842. In the preface to 
Little Dorrit Charles Dickens describes the then 
standing portion of the Marshalsea, of which he 
found the outer front court-yard metamorphosed 
into a butter shop. We quote from an account 
of a recent visit made there: “ Passing up a nar- 
row entry from the borough, you soon reach the 
paved court-yard, and on your left are the oak 
and nail-studded doors of the ‘ lodge,’ just as you 
see it depicted in Little Dorrit by Hablot K. 
Browne. On entering the lodge there is on the 
left what used to be called a small kitchen, 
and on the right the deputy’s room. On the 
first floor are two rooms, both with solid oak 
flooring studded with nails, and here and there 
the remains of an ancient staple. This floor is 
also carved and ornamented by the work of 
hapless prisoners ‘in the good old days.’ In 
one corner the skull and cross-bones are plain- 
ly depicted. Another pitiful record is ‘Chain- 
ed down 11 years,’ but with no date, while 
another gentleman puts his case tersely as 
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‘Chain’d downe, 1486.’ The real strong- 
room, however, was over the large kitchen, 
and the ceiling and walls consist of sheet- 
iron covered with tiles. Here too are to be 
noticed the remains of three cells, which 
seemed to have been in their time unques- 
tionably strong, and objectionable to live in. 
In an adjoining but detached building is the 
remnant of the chapel, to which, some thirty 
years ago, after the place ceased to be a 
prison, an additional floor was added. It 
would seem to have origimally afforded ac- 
commodation for not more than eighty peo- 
ple. In 1839 the Marshalsea contained some six- 
ty rooms, but they were by no means always full. 
Surrounding this gloomy pile is the still more 
gloomy court-yard, much like the murderers’ bur- 
ial-place in Newgate, with its ancient pump, with 
‘G. R. UL,’ just as it is pictured for us in Little 
Dorrit. Towering above you are the forbidding 
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VIEW OF THE WALLS OF ‘THE MARSHALSEA 
PRISON FROM ANGEL COURT. 


walls with the remains of chevauz-de-frise.” The 
Marshalsea derived its name from the adjoining 
court of the Marshal of the King’s Household, 
who had jurisdiction over a range of twelve miles 


round the Royal Palace. The building has now 


been purchased by Messrs. Hardiug & Sons, of 
Long Lane, Borough. 
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Lady’s Knitted Glove. 


Tuis glove is knitted with black Saxony wool and fine steel 
needles. Begin at the frill at the top, casting on 182 stitches. 
In the first three rounds by turns knit 7 stitches plain and purl 
7. 4th round.—* Knit 5, knit 2 together, purl 5, purl 2 to- 
gether; repeat from >. 5th—7th rounds.—By turns knit 6 
and purl 6. 8th round.—> Knit 4, knit 2 together, purl 4, 
purl 2 together; repeatfrom *. 9th-—11th rounds.—By turns 
knit 5 and purl 5. 12th round.—* Knit 3, knit 2 together, 
purl 8, purl 2 together; repeatfrom *. 13th—15th rounds. By 
turns knit 4 and purl 4. 16th round.—»* Knit 2, knit 2 togeth- 
er, purl 2, purl 2 together; repeatfrom *. 17th-19th rounds. 
—By turns knit 3 and purl 3. 20th round.— > Knit 1, knit 2 
together, purl 1, purl 2 together; repeat from. 21st-24th 
rounds.—By turns knit 2.and purl 2, 25th round.—For a row 
of holes, by turns put the wool over and knit 2 together. This 
completes the border. Next work 40 rounds in plain knitting 
to carry the work tothe thumb; in the 4th round, after the first 
stitch and then 8 times at regular intervals in the course of the 
round, increase by 1 stitch, to do which knit 2 stitches, 1 plain 
and 1 crossed, out of 1 stitch; the first of these widenings 
forms the beginning of the thumb gore, which is seamed along 
each edge; begin the seaming in the 8th of the 40 rows, by 
purling the 1st and the 8d stitches, and repeat this in a straight 
line above these stitch- 
es in every following 
2d row. Within this 
space the other widen- 
ings for the thumb 
gore are made, the first 
in the 10th round, in 
which knit 2 stitches 
out of the plain stitch 
between the 2 seamed 
stitches; then in the 
14th round, and 5 
times thereafter, in 
every succeeding 4th 
round, 2 widenings, 
one on the stitch after 
the first seamed stitch, 
the other on the last 
stitch before the sec- 
ond seamed stitch, 
The three lines on the 
back of the hand are 
composed of single 
purled stitches, knitted 
in two successive 
rounds, which are re- 
peated after a few in- 
tervening plain rounds; 
the middle one, which 
forms a straight line, 
begins in the 16th and 
17th rounds, in which 
the 21st stitch after 
the thumb gore seam 
is purled; this is re- 
peated in the 25th and 
26th rounds, and then 
11 times at intervals 
of 2 rounds; for the 
two slanting seams at 





VicuXa Ciora Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Front Page.] 
For diagram and description see Sup- 
plement. 


Fiecren Woo. House Dress. 


Tor pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11-17. 











Youne Gret’s Cioran Dress. 


Cut Pattern, No. 3927. From 15 to 17 Years. Basque, 15 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 29-38. 


EvENING Stirrers anD Boor. 


Lapy’s Knirrep GLove. 





CrorH CoLLaR AnD Curr. 


the sides of the middle one purl the 
stitch on both sides of the middle 
one in the 20th and 21st ronnds; 
when next repeating the middle 
seam increase the interval between 
it and the side seams by 1 stitch, 
and the same in each of the follow- 
ing 8 repetitions, 1 stitch more 
each time. At the end of the 40th 
round take the stitches of the 
thumb gore, including the seam 
stitches, on two needles, and cast 
on 8 new stitches on a third needle; 
on these stitches knit 40 rounds 
for the thumb; in the last 8 rounds 
point it by knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether at regular intervals, and 
then fasten off. Now take upagain 
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the stitches previously set aside, add 8 stitches taken up 
through the 8 cast on for the thumb, and knit 38 rounds; 
in the 6th, 12th, and 18th of them knit the first 2 and the 
last 2 of the 8 stitches together, forming a small gusset. 
For the forefinger take 17 stitches, of which the first 4 
must be directly above the 4 stitches before the 8 taken 
up out of the thumb; add 5 new stitches to the 17, and 
knit 50 rounds, but in the last 8 rounds point the finger. 
For the second finger take 5 stitches out of the 5 laid on 
for the forefinger, add the next 7 on the back of the hand 
and the next 7 in the palm, and between the two cast on 5 
new stitches; knit about 60 rounds, pointing in the last 8. 
Work the third finger in the same manner, but 10 rounds 
shorter. On the remainder of the stitches and 5 added out 
of those cast on for the third finger knit the little finger, 
in about 38 rounds, pointing in the last 6 rounds. 


Evening Slippers and Boot. 

Tue bronze kid slipper on the left of the cut is beaded 
with bronze beads on the low vamp. The top is sloped to 
form a strap on the instep, which is tied with a brown rib- 
bon that is beaded at the ends. The bronze kid boot on 
the right is widely open on the front, and laced with silk 
lacing. The vamp is beaded, and trimmed with a beaded 
rosette. A black patent-leather slipper is shown in the 
background, which is 
beaded with gold, 
steel, and gray and 
white pearl beads, A 
bow of black watered 
ribbon is set on the 
beaded vamp, and an- 
other is on the elastic 
strap which holds the 
slipper on the instep. 


Cloth Collar and 
Cuff. 

Tuis standing collar 
and cuff, which are to 
be basted inside the 
neck and wrists of a 
tailor dress, consist of 
two pinked bands of 
cloth, the outer écru, 
the inner dark blue, 
which are stitched with 
lines of dark blue silk. 


A Singular 
Custom. 
MONG = Ethiopi- 
Lt ans, when sen- 
tence of death was to 


be pronounced upon 


any person, there was 
brought to the wrong- 
doer a table upon 
which an owl was 
painted. This was the 
supreme moment, and 
Laptes’ Crotn Dress.—Front the guilty individual 

{For Back, see Front Page. ] was expected -to kill 
For pattern and description see Sup- himself wisn his own 

plement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. hand immediately. 








Turrep Woot Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. Y.—A stylish black dress, yet not striking, and not 
to cost more than $40 or €50,can be made of either 
camel’s+hair, if you prefer wool, or of satin duchesse, 
satin surah, or faille francaise at $150 a yard, if you 
like silk, For the latter get sixteen yards, and of the 
former half the quantity. In either case make it with 
a long deep over-skirt that nearly covers the lower 
skirt, and put pointed passementerie as a border on 
the foot of the lower skirt. Have the basque a postil- 
ion with a soft vest, and put a row of the pointed 
trimming next the vest and around the edge of the 
basque as far as the postilion pleats, 

Mus. M.—Your “ boy of four years with light red 
hair” will look well next summer in white pique, navy 
bine flannel, and gingham dresses; also in écru stuffs, 
or in bine and white checks made with kilts, blouses, 
and jackets like those you admired in the Bazar of 
January 8. He should wear white muslin drawers in 
the summer, buttoned on the sides, tucked on the 
edges, and too short to be seen below his kilt skirts. 

Cc. H. 8.—Get white or gray corduroy or else cash- 
mere for your one-year-old girl’s cloak for spring. If 
the corduroy is used, have a plain waist, full skirt, and 
hood; if you prefer cashmere, make a pointed yoke 
and paffed sleeves in Normandy fashion. 

A Morner.—After two years-of widowhood it wonld 
be better to issue plain cards, and to send or leave your 
card on all your friends who have called on you dur- 
ing your period of mourning. 

A Sunsormer.—Make a young lady’s dark blue wool 
suit by the description above given “ E. Y.,” But use 
stitching instead of passementerie. Make her jacket 
double-breasted, with one dart, and use black buffalo- 
horn buttons with eyes in the centre, and about the 
size of a silver quarter of a dollar. Stitch the edges 
and put on also a braid finish like a cord instead of a 
regular binding 

Mevium.—Faille frangaise with large reps and satin 
lustre is the most stylish silk, yet that known as gros 
grain is still used. Read answer above to “ E. Y.” for 
hints about making, and use the satin cord passemen- 
terie in points, or else that of solid jets. Black bro- 
cades are little used this season. 

R. 8. H.—White, golden brown, pistache green, and 
many blue shades should be becoming to you with 
your brown hair and high color. 

O. E. F.—Use the blick camel’s-hair for your entire 
dress, and trim with pointed passementerie of braid or 
of satin cord in the way suggested above to “ E. Y.” 

Iso.pr.—If you are “still young,” as you say, your 
eyebrows will grow again without help; but don’t 
**chop them off” any more. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 
Dx. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, Ill, says: “It is all that 
it claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any case where 
an acid tone is indicated.”—[{Adv.] 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


No matter in what part you are located, you should 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive, 
free, information about work you can do and live at 
home, at a profit of from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 
Some have made over $50 in a day. All is new. 
Capital not needed: Hallett & Co. will start you. 
Either sex; all ages. Those who commence at once 
will make sure of snug little fortunes. Write and see 
for yourselves.—[{Adv.} 





A MAJOR CHARM. 
What is more lovely in woman than a soft, white 
hand? ‘This beauty can be secured by using Rixcer’s 
Crystal Soap 2180.—[Adv.} 





TEN DOLLARS A MONTH 
Will buy a farm in Claremont Colony. Maps and full 
particularsfree, J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powprnr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


lactated Food 


Khe Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
‘EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


32” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Watts, Ricnanpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "iii 


118 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


The Second (February) Number 
Now Ready. 


Scribner's Magazine. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
$3.00 A YEAR. 


ALES OF JANUARY NUMBER 140,000 COPIES. 
FIRST EDITION OF THE FEBRUARY NUM- 
BER 125,000 COPIES. It contains 

JULIUS CHSAR AS PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 
Frontispiece. From the Bust in the Museo Chiara- 
monti, in the Vatican. Engraved by W. B. Crosson, 
after a photograph from the original. 

THE LIKENESSES OF JULIUS CHESAR. With 
illustrations from the author's collection. Joun C 
Ropes. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, THE POST- 
HUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. 
Part First.—THE WILL. J.8. or Dave. 

HALF A CURSE. AStory. Ootave Tuaner. 

IVORY AND GOLD. Cuanues Henry Lupers. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COM- 
MUNE OF PARIS. Second Paper.—THE SIEGE. 
With illustrations from portraits and documents in 
Mr. Washburne’s possession. E, B, Wasusurne, ex- 
Minister to France. 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters VI.-IX. 
Haxo.p Freverio, 


THE LAST FURROW. Cuanrtes Epwiw Marxuam. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR 
MORRIS. SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION. —Second 
(concluding) Paper. Annix Cary Morris. 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—II. Il- 
lustrated by A. B. Frost, F. Hopkinson Sarru, and 
G. W. Epwarps. H. C. Bunner. 


OUR NAVAL POLICY.—A LESSON FROM 1861. 
James Kusseut. Soiny, U. 8. Navy. 


THE DUCHARMES OF THE BASKATONGE. 
A Story. Dunoan Campnett Soorr. 


AFTER DEATH. Lovise Cuanpier Mouton. 
M. COQUELIN. Branper Matruews. 
RUSSIAN NOVELS. Tuomas Serexant Peery. 


From The London Times. 











| “Sormyrr’s Magazine is good. The opening 
| article is of especial interest. The short stories are 
readable, and the serial story, a study of New Eng- | 
land farm-life, contains a [verbal) picture grim and | 
| powerful enough to stimulate one’s expectations 
| for the future." 








FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Subscribe from the First(January) Number. 


*," Remittance should be sent by post money order or 
registered letter to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


FURS. 
0.6 GUNTHER SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps ; 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &c. ; 

Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 





a 























Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 


Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur ; 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 


Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 


CAPITOLE 


Poudre Veloutine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. It 
removes all blemishes at once. MIESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums k a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, “ How to ome Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
A. SIMLONSON?®S, 34 East 14th St. 











SALA 


The Seven Cuticura Boys. 


These seven beautiful boys owe their beauty of 
skin, luxuriance of hair, purity of blood, and free- 
dom from hereditary taint or humors to the cele- 
brated Curiourna Remepies. 

Thousands of children are born into the world 
every day with some eczematous affection, such as 
milk crust, scall head, scurf or dandruff, sure to 
develop into an agonizing eczema, the itching, burn- 
ing, and disfiguration of which make life a pro- 
longed torture unless properly treated. 

A warm bath with Curioura Soar, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, and a single application of Curt- 
oura, the Great Skin Cure, with a little Curioura 
Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, is often suf- 
ficient to arrest the progress of the disease, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 


Your most valuable Curtovura Remepres have 
done my child so much good that I feel like saying 
this for the benefit of those who are troubled with 
skin disease. My little girl was troubled with Ec- 
zema, and I tried several doctors and medicines, 
but did not do her any good until I used the Curi- 


oura Remepirs, which speedily cured her, for which | 


I owe you many thanks and many nights of rest. 
ANTON BOSSMIER, Edinburgh, Ind. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Rrsotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Duve anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

@@ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 
BABY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
BN! Y fied by Courtoura Meptcatep Soap. 


Our oldest child, now six years of age, when an 
infant six months old, was attacked with a virulent, 
malignant skin disease. All ordinary remedies 
failing, we called our family physician, who at- 
tempted to cure it; but it spread with almost in- 
credible rapidity, until the lower portion of the lit- 
tle fellow’s person, from the middle of his back 
down to his knees, was one solid rash, ugly, pain- 
ful, blotched, and malicious. We had no rest at 
night, no peace by day. Finally, we were advised 
to try the Cotiovra Remepirs. The effect was 
simply marvellous. In three or four weeks a com- 
plete cure was wrought, leaving the little fellow's 
person as white and healthy as though he had never 
been attacked. In my opinion, your valuable rem- 
edies saved his life,. and to-day he is a strong, 
healthy child, perfectly well, no repetition of the 
disease having ever occurred. 

GEO. B. SMITH, 
Att’y at Law and Ex-Pros. Att'y, Ashland, O. 

Rererence: J. G. Weist, Druggist, Ashland, 0. 








One year ago the Cuvriovra and Soap cured a 
little girl in our house of the worst sore head we 
ever saw, and the Resotvent and Curtiouga are 
now curing a young gentleman of a sore leg, while 
the physicians are trying to have it amputated. It 
will save his leg. 

8. B. SMITH & BRO., Covington, Ky. 





Cutrouna Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 











Positively no free sample copies. 

THE q t  — 
ART ita 
AGE te 


{Now IN ITS FOURTH 
YEAR] 


$2.50 
A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 


year, mailed in tubes. the r4xrr in. Forbes Photogravures 


Bingle copies 25 cents each. which appear with other extra supple- 
Six months $1.50. ments in every issue of the ART AGE. 
SPECIAL FEATURES are Architects’ 
Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, 
building plaus and household furniture—including 
halls, stairways, mantels, tables, chairs, side- 
boards, corner-stands, wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 

Art Gossip, criticisms, suggestions and news, 
Paintings in galleries, studios and exhibitions. Ex- 
amples of American artists’ work with biographies, 

Literary Gossip, consisting of editorials on 
current topics for serious reflection and after-din- 
ner chat. Reviews of novels and leading books. 
Printing and Engraving articles on new and old 
illustrated books, magazines, art books, etc. 

The Art Age is an inclusive, popular and in- 
structive journal of American art, giving publicity 
and full credit to architects, decorators, painters, 
sculptors, authors, publishers, printers and en- 
gravers for their highest achievements, 

Single copies 25 cents. Address, Art Age, 74 
‘West 23d Street, New York, Mention this Advt, 


C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 








THE COMPANIONS. 








| Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 
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THE BUSTLE FOR THE MILLION 


So arranged with 









down. This enables 
the wearer to lean 
back against the 
chair or sofa, the 
Bustle ees its aa 
roper position upon rising. 
. The size can be altered by 
means of an adjustable 
to suit. 


over. Sold to dressmakers at 


plow oye and = be re- 

turned not satisfactory. 
Agentswantedevery- Patentedin u.S, 
where. For sale at all the and Europe. 
leading dry- 8 houses in the U.S. and Europe. Price, 


r mail, 65 cts.—-THE CANFIELD RUB- 
ER CO., 7 Mercer St., New York City. 





QHOPPING BY MAIL.—Lady of good taste 
\ and judgment receives orders for purchase of all 
kinds of goods. 

MRS. S. P. WHITNEY, 265 W. 129th St., N. Y. 


Deals only with reliable houses, 


SHOPPING #) ofr sul 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c.,without i For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ma“ CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT OF 100 YEARS AGOIL 











gives 
com- | 
plexions | 
as 
ynto 
new | 
milk | 
and | 
Tipe 
cherries 





Comely dames, brave squires, pretty little asses 
& smart liltle masters, regularly use 


PEARS SOAP 


Pears —Soapmaker to ye King 
Pears Soap can be bought afall ye shopps 


PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


echoed everywhere. 








“Gardening 


OUR NEW CAT. 
with new engravings of 
colored plates. 





NOW READY! A New Revised and Greatly Enlarged Edition 


" Ptachonelersin 


A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL CULTURE OF THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN: 

Profusely illustrated. 375 pages. 

The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier editions of “ Gardening for Profit” indicates 
the estimate of its value as a thoroughly practical work. The NEW BOOK, just issued, contains the 
best of the former work, with ou oR OF drawn from the author’s added years of experience. 

SEEDS AND 
e osu ost 7 and vegetables, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be deducted from first order, 
or sent FREE to all purchasers of the New ‘‘GARDENING FOR PROFIT,” offered above. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. * &,31,certant&t, 


for Profit.’ 


Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


PLANTS (140 pages) is replete 














SCOTT’S FLOWERS 


some our strong ne reliable 


Rare et ities, oM reat uty. 
Plate Beott’ s > Mammoth fensies 
sent & oes any ress. orit now. 


ROSES. { 


Hai i. il ‘S. g Catal 


ROBERT SCOTT 


ran ecialti 
pra Were ybings'n, PLANTS:, BULES 
Bot ani a lovely C Colored 


& SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE LATEST COIFFURE. 


L’ANTOINETTE, 


Best Twist-Silk Invisible Net Made. 
Will outlast Three of any other make. 


THE COUNTESS, 


Best-Known Silk Hair Net in the World. 


The Cary & The Gerster 


LACE Heavy Silk Hair Nets. | 
Sold by all leading jobbers. 
PURE SILK. PURE DY 
PERFECT HAIR SHADES. 
MANUFAOTURED SOLELY BY 


+4. G. JENNINGS & SONS, 


' NEW YORK. 
CURE “ii. 


THE 


PECK’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR Drums | 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, rform the 

work of the natural drum. Invisib fe, comfortable and | 
always in postion, All conversation and even whispers | 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- | 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N. Y. | 





& 
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CATARRH cured. Samp Co. Newar No 


FREE | 





DEAF + 


| toc. = Orcutt, 150 Broadway, N. Y., 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


ons introduce **Woodward’?s Musical 
and our New Winter Catalogue of 
4 in every family having a pie ino or 


we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send 


e 
organ, 
samples and ten complete pieces of our 








very latest Popular Vocal and a8 

ental Music, full size (11 1-2 x 135 
“don elegant heavy Music Paper; 3 
u cost $4.00 at Music Stores, We 
also publish 

THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING, 

The Popular and Beautiful Waltz Song, sent by mail 
for 60. WILLIS WOODWARD &€ CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York, 


(Established 1877 J 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

Tunis Sonoor affords excellent advantages to pupils 
desiring to study art under practical instructors in all 
departments. The Thorough Course includes Drs awing 
and Painting from Casts, Life, Still Life, Landscape, ete. 

Flower, Figure, and Landscape Painting, Royal Wor- 
cester Decoration : and Gilding taught in the Cutna Ciass. 

Droonative Branou includes: Tapestry, Mural Dec- 
oration, Screens, Panels, etc. 

Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson, $5.00 for six 
lessons. Circulars upon application. 

THOROUGH INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
__ Me ntion Harper's Bazar. 


ASTHMA 


CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
Instantly relieves the most By it attac’ 
ortable sleep. 






and $1, 
ist, or by mail, Samplo. Free for} 
FMANN, St. Pani, Ninn, 





NEWPORT NEWS, VA., 
On Hampton Roads, near Old Point Comfort. 


The Hotel Warwick, 


| An attractive and accessible Winter Home for families 


and transient visitors. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
or to 

R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
Hotel Warwick, Newport News, Va. 











CARDS 


| 


_ “Careful, Lion! 
forgive °’ou, Never! 
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&-3 
ay 


If °ou b’eak mamma’s EDENIA bottle mamma will ncver 


Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND BRHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity, send your name and address for Price-list to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD, & COFFIN, (24 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


BLACK SILKS. 


200 pieces Black Armure Royal, 21-inch, at 
$1.25, in six distinct weaves; lately sold 
at $1.48. 

80 pieces Black Satin Rhadames at 89c.; 
worth $1.00 

NOW OPENING, 


NEW STYLES IN 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
SATTEENS, GINGHAMS, 
CAMBRICS, ZEPHYRS, 

SEERSUCKERS, &e. 


Le Boutillier Of nish 
} Stre 
Brothers, 


NEW aun 


“OPPOSITION. ONLY MAKES THs CAT GROW, 





Last Year 
we had 


A VERY BIG CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 


RT 1 contains 192 targe pages of STAMPING 


PART_ 
PATTERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 
sington Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 
Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, ete., ete., with numerous engravings, show- 
ing all that is newest and best in Fancy Work and 
Novelties in Decoration, 





Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 
1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
aoe both. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


— LADIES. _ 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 








The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest | 
Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Sn- | 


Art: 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapamet LATOUR, New York’s First C ey, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Che *mistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








Our booklet of samples beau- 
tiful name cards free to all. 
Send 2 stamps for mail. Ele- 
gant prizes for clnb agents. 
Address HOLLEY CARD CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 


LOVELY 


FREE! 


FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


RIDDLE-Cakes made of ‘‘Cere- 


aline Flakes” are simply delicious. 





They melt in the mouth. Usewith them 
honey or pure maplesyrup. ‘‘ Cerea- 
line Flakes’”’ is as more digestible than 
Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 37- 


Crereauine M’p’G Co,, Cotumsus, Inv. 


WbP> 





mS NNEG 20% 
N.Y. 


| SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


Muslin and Cambric 


UNDERWEAR, 


CHILDREN'S DRESSES, INFANTS’ 
ROBES, &c., &c., 


Representing our NEW SPRING STYLES, 
in exclusive designs, at prices, as usual, LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

out at HALF PRICE, a lot 
(SLIGHTLY SOILED) last season's style $s of 


UNDERWEAR, 


INFANTS’ ROBES, SLIPS, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
CAPS, AND HOODS. 
The Celebrated P. D. 
for this week only. 


| Fine 


Closing 


Corsets at reduced prices 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 





5 a dole) elk aicielel=l—mn. 


P NEW YORK 
RICES LowEsT- STYLES BES. 


TENT CLERK AILO 
pe ESTAB.. To Fite oe 
SEND FOR SANPLES OR CATALOGUE 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & Ii4 4 te RAE 


| TOKOLOGY 


The very best book for 
_Cloth, 00; Morocco, 


(‘om 





—— Stockham, M. D. 
ree nA WARY PU PUB. Cb. shearer 
AVORS FOR “ THEIGER MAN. ” Book 
of Figures Sent Fre 

1 BERNARD MEYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N. Y. 

















FACETIZ. 


THE OTHER EXTREME. 
Lavy. “I should like to have my head shaved, 
please.” k 
Hare-presere. “ Your head shaved, madam ? 
Lapy. “ Yes, I expect to go to the theatre to-night.” 


ee San 
A WORSE CONTINGENCY. 


“The lies these confounded newspapers publish 
about me,” said an angry politician, “ are enough to 


make a man sick.” 

* You ought not to complain,” was the reply. 

“Not complain because they publish lies about 
me?” 

“No; certainly not. 
about you?” 


What if they published truths 





SYMPATHETIC. 


UNCLE ZEKE (under an exuberance of spirits, goes out to see 
“] SAY, MIS'ER, ’S TOO 
BAD YE SPILT YER COAL, AN’ IT 8O DEAR TOO. 


some of the sights of the metropolis.) 
EXTRA SHOVEL I’D HE’P SCOOP IT BACK IN. 


AN’ SICH,” 


WILL BE ON HAND. 

Geytieman. “I am sorry, Uncle Rastus, that I 
can’t do anything for you this morning, but charity, 
you know, begins at home.” 

Unore Rasros. “ All right, Mister Smif—all right, 
sah. I'll call round at yo’ house bout seben dis eben- 
in’, sah.” 


WHY SHE WANTED TO LEAVE. 

Bemeer. “I’m goin’ to lave yez, mum. Iv’rything 
about the house is too unhandy, mum.” 

Hex Misteess. “I’m sorry to hear that you are go- 
ing. But what is that fastened to your waist 2?” 

Runem. “Its awalkometer,mum. It shows that 
I've walked nine miles this mornin’ gittin’ breakfust. 
I can’t stand anything like that, mum.” 

eapuintiG@jinansiors 


Without doors—People who use portiéres. 
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NUTHIN’ MORE 
AG'VATIN’’N A SLIPP’RY OLE TAIL-BOARD IN HAULIN’ GRAIN 
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ANSWERED. 


Wire. “Oh, John, let’s not go on the toboggan 
slide to-night. There have been so many terrible acci- 
dents there. What should I do if you were killed ?” 

Hussanp, “ Bury me decently, I should hope.” 

siamenetippemeesien 


‘TWO MIND-READERS MEET. 


Bumuer. “I’ve paid a great deal of attention to 
mind-reading. As an experiment—” 

Saarp O_p Gentieman. “ I’m something of a mind- 
reader myself. Your intention is to strike me for a 
quarter, but you won't succeed.” 

a a, PS 


A five-year-old friend of ours, starting out for a 
children’s pur the other afternoon, remarks to the 
maid who is taking him to the place of entertainment: 

** Well, I’ve made up my mind to be afperfect gentle- 

man to-day; I don’t mean to 

kick a single girl.” 
> Upon his return home he was 
questioned as to his behavior by 
hismamma. ‘* Well,” he said, 
“the only thing I did was to 
yell ‘Chestnuts’ when they 
played the Mikado on the piano.” 

———_—~.>———— 

“What are you doing, Mrs. 
Brinvilliers?” 

“Marking my napkins, Mrs, 
Bascomb.” 

**What a pile of them, and 
how tedious! I see you are put- 
ting your name on in full. Why 
don’t you mark but one in that 
way, then merely mark the oth- 
ers ‘ ditto’?” 

“Well, I declare, Mrs. Bas- 
comb! How stupid we some- 
times are! Why, I didn’t think 
of that.” 


WAITING FOR HER TO 
RETRACT, 


“Orlando, I didn’t see you 
with Miss Brown at the concert 
last night.” 

“No, Percy. I’m not calling 
on her any more. I can’t until 
she retracts what she said the 
other week.” 

“ Ah—what did she say 2?” 

“ Well, she said I needn't call 
any more.” 


a nay 

As smart as a steel-trap—The 
rat that secures the cheese and 
doesn’t allow himself to be 
caught. 


A youthful traveller on the 
Baltimore and Ohio road was 
curious to know the meaning of 
certain sign-posts along the 
track.  ‘* Conductor,” asked he, 
“what does W. and R. mean ?” 

“Why, ring,and whistle,” was 
the reply. 

There was silence for some 
time, when the young man 
observed, “I can see _ well 
enough how W. stands for wring, but I’m blessed if I 
can see how 2. stands for whistle.” 

cimmeentipintiniiee 

** ONIONS.” 
It was Indian summer weather. 
On the steps they sat together; 
Her brown head lay on his shoulder; 
With his arms he did enfold her. 
Gradually this youth grew bolder, 
And in basso tones he told her 
How he loved her to distraction, 
How his heart knew no refraction. 
He observed a strange inaction 
In the figure he embraced, 
And in frenzied, jealous haste 
Tore his arms from round her waist. 
*Ha! you love me not,” he shouted. 
* Yes, I do,” the red lips pouted ; 


"FY ’AD ’N 


A CLOUD DISPELLED. 
ALONZO. “ DEAREST EDITH, CANDOR COMPELS ME,ON THE EVE OF OUR WEDDING, TO 


CONFESS THAT I AM A—” 


EDITH (in consternation). ‘‘NoT A MARRIED MAN?” 


ALONZO. 
. “AND IS THAT ALL, DEAREST? 


“NO; BUT A SOMNAMBULIsT.” 
‘THAT SHOULD NOT SEPARATE Us. 


WHY, PAPA 


WAS BROUGHT UP AN OLD-FASHIONED METHODIST, AND MAMA HAS ALWAYS BEEN A CLOSE- 
COMMUNION BAPTIST, AND THEY'VE GOT ALONG VERY WELL TOGETHER.” 
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OPENING OF THE TOBOGGAN SEASON AT BLACKVILLE, 


“T would kiss you, but—” She flouted 

“Speak, nor pain me any longer: 

What is it you would confess ?” 

“I'm restrained by something stronger 

Than the love that you profess.” 

“Tell it me; I will o’ercome it, 

Though I peril life itself. 

Tell me, is it rival lover, 

Haughty sire, or love of pelf?” 

**None of these,” she whispered, sadly ; 

Blushingly she hid her face, 

But her faltering answer, ‘* Onions,” 

Floated out on moon-lit space. 
> 


A FULL DAY’S WORK AT SCHOOL. 

“ Did you have all your lessons at school to-day, lit- 
tle boy ?” 

“ Yes, sir; an’ more too.” 

“More than all your lessons ?” 

“ Yes, sir—a'lickin’ !” 

——~—__—. 

Graypma. “Johnny, I have discovered that you 
have taken more maple sugar than I gave you.” 

Jounny. “Yes, grandma; I’ve been making believe 
there was another little boy spending the day with me.” 


\\ \ 
~ wind 


AIA 








A DOMESTIC IDYL. 

After the baby came, how changed the place! 
The old home brightened with a newer grace; 
The roses grew more thickly round the door, 
And softer were the sunbeams on the floor; 
Full sweeter was the song of every bird 
From that glad day his little voice was heard 
Crowing and cooing in such queer delight— 
But there was more walking tone at night, 

After the baby came. 


After the baby came it seemed as though 

Earth could not be so full of grief and woe, 

That all the gates of happiness and bliss 

Were opened to us through that baby’s kiss. 

Master was he of wondrous tricks and arts, 

By which he won his way into our hearts, 

From that first hour was heard his feeble wail— 

Yet how I barked my shins at midnight pale, 
After the baby came!, 


Shpestneealibipaninaat 
No matter how polite or refined the Russians may 

be, it cannot be denied that even in the best circles 

they are continually calling each other hard names. 


Sveum. Temes 
A punch bowl—The Marquis of Queensberry cup. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
MAY. “OH, CARRIE, HERE IS A PRESENT I GOT FOR YOU DOWN-TOWN.” 


CARRIE. “ THANKS, AWFULLY. 
AND SO EXPENSIVE. TOO.” 


HOW GOOD OF YOU TO THINK OF Us! 


ISN'T IT CUTE 2?— 


GEORGE. “I SHOULD SAY 80; WHY, THE COAL ITSELF IS WORTH A YOUNG FORTUNE, 
AND IT MAKES SUCH A PRETTY AND VALUABLE ORNAMENT.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
(Centinued from page 115.) 

three men she knew were kept by the three girls 
who had planned this discomfiture for her, for 
no other reason than a desire to see her neglected, 
as a contrast to their own belleship, and to dis- 
courage her and other visitors to the city from 
“poaching upon their preserves” by dividing 
with them the attention of the few young men in 
society. 

Especially does this particular clique of girls— 
for though the three who carried out the plan 
above described are married now, they have their 
successors among families whose home is in 
Washington—look with disfavor upon Congres- 
sional families, whether those of Senators or Rep- 
resentatives, though they sometimes, as a great 
concession, admit daughters of Senators to their 
ring, if the latter have lived long enough in 
Washington for their daughters to grow up here, 
or if they can entertain at all here, or invite their 
girl friends to visit them in their pleasant homes 
in the States from which they come. 

Bui the real belle of Washington is a girl of a 
higher type than those who plot to boycott other 
girls, and beautiful, young, and highly accomplish- 
ed, and a Senator’s daughter, is always provided 
weeks ahead with partners for every dance, yet 
says she never has a good time if other girls are 
not enjoying themselves. 

“T do think,” enthusiastically exclaimed an- 
other young and pretty girl, who had needed no 
favors at the belle’s hands, “she is the loveliest 
girl I ever saw. She is so sweet to other girls! 
At the last german she had received many cor- 
sage bouquets in the dance, and she saw another 
girl who had none; so, in passing her, quietly 
slipped one of her own into her hand.” In this 
way she gave to other girls all the six bouquets 
she received that night. 

There is a selfish and a malicious part too 
which young men also take in the german, and 
for purposes of their own—sometimes spite, 
sometimes to curry favor with certain of the 
girls—conspire together to make belles of some, 
and to slight others equally deserving. 

It is very easy for a “ ring”—and such exist in 
social as well as political circles—to carry out 
their purposes in a german, especially if the lead- 
er of the dance be one of the clique which has 
decided to make the occasion a pleasure or a 
punishment to some of those present, for the 
leader of a german is a great autocrat while he 
holds sway. 





MONTEZUMA’S TREE. 
See illustration on page 113. 


T the terminus of a broad avenue running 
4\ westerly for about three miles from the 
San Cosme Guarita, or western gate of the city of 
Mexico, there is a rocky elevation, the highest 
point of which may be three hundred feet above 
the level of the plain. This is Chapultepec, “the 
hill of the grasshopper,” one of the most interest- 
ing points in what may be called American his- 
torical topography. In the old romance days, 
before the landing of Hernando Cortez and his 
conquistadors, here was the royal palace and 
harem of the Montezumas; here was afterward 
a Spanish viceregal palace; here was to have 
been also the imperial residence of Maximilian 
and Carlotta. A favorité scheme of the ill-fated 
Hapsburg prince was the gradual removal and 
rebuilding of the city of Mexico upon a new site, 
having Chapultepec for a centre. The excellent 
condition of the avenue leading to the city testi- 
fies to the promptness with which actual work 
began upon the proposed improvement. 

When the American invading army under 
General Scott approached the city, late in the 
summer of 1847, they found among the fortifi- 
cations impeding their march to the gates not 
any which promised a harder fight to win than 
did those of “ Grasshopper Hill.” The Mexicans 
had also fortified Molino del Rey, a little further 
west, and for good conduct in the storming of 
this post, on the 8th of September, a young Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry, named 
Ulysses 8. Grant, received a brevet of First Lieu- 
tenant. When Chapultepec was stormed on the 
18th, he again behaved so well that he was bre- 
vetted a Captain. 

In the times of the Montezutwas, as at the pre- 
sent day, there stood at the foot of the hill of 
Chapultepec on the east a gigantic cypress. Its 
height is about one hundred and seventy feet, and 
the girth of its trunk forty-six feet. The long 
veils of Spanish moss waving from its branches 
add to its picturesque and venerable appearance. 
From the earliest recorded history until now it 
has been known as “el arbol de Montezuma,” 
but without any distinet legend of the precise man- 
ner of its association with the name of the Aztec 
monarch. At all events, the historic connection 
has been from the first sufficiently strong to pre- 
serve the tree untouched. 

Not far from the ancient cypress a liberal 
spring of water gushes from the base of Chapul- 
tepec, and has been in like manner known as 
Montezuma’s Bath. Ages of Spanish and other 
rule or misrule have not sufficed to destroy in the 
minds of the Mexicans their ancestral traditions, 
but the spring rather than the tree preserves a 











distinct memorial of the high character of the 


old semi-civilization. Before the Spaniards came, 
as now, the city of Mexico was supplied with wa- 
ter by means of the two aqueducts between which 
lies the grand avenue leading to Chapultepec. 
The aqueduct which reaches the eastern base of 
the hill is carried by nine hundred arches, and 
through it the water of Montezuma’s Bath runs 
to the Grand Plaza. It was damaged by the sol- 
diers of Cortez, but was restored by the Spanish 
Viceroy in 1571, and its solid masonry afforded 
invaluable protection to young Grant and his 
comrades while they were fighting their difficult 
way from Chapultepec to the San Cosme Gate. 


ENTIRELY NEW, ORICINAL, 


AND PRACTICAL--OUR 


121 


OWN 


Special and Exclusive, New 


1887 STAMPING OUTFIT 


Given to the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Subscribers Only ! 


Designed wnder the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER, Expressly for the Subscribers of that paper. 


Each outfit is accompanied by directions for doing STAMPING 
It has No tidy or silk or such things. 


CONTAINS NO TRASH. 
fit, and they can be had from no other source. 
country. 





tx> FOR ONLY $1.00 WE WILL 
Send this Outfit to any ad- 
dress by mail, postpaid, and 
also, mail a co 
DIES’ HOME JO 
year. 


of the LA- 
NAL for one 


A Woman Knows What a Woman Wants ! 


We are well aware that this outfit contains a 


' less number of patterns than those described in flash 


Vs 


= 


advertisements, but our aim has been to produce anu 
outfit EVERY PATTERN OF WHICH WILL BE USEFUL, in- 
stead of having an immense number of worthless bugs 
and butterflies, so crowded together on a single sheet 


—° 18 THE FULL WORKING SIZE. The several Flannel 
Skirt 
breadth of flannel at once without removing the pat- 
tern, and the scallops have the corners turned. 

The outfit contains (new) a beatiful Spray of Roses 
wide enough for the end ofa Table-cover, an entirely 
new design for Tinsel work, several bouquets, each 
long enough for the corner of a Table-spread ora Tidy, 
and the alphabet is large enough for Towels, Napkins, 
Handkerchiefs or Hat-bands. 

BY PARKER’S NEW PATENT METHOD WITHOUT PAINT OR POWDER. 
THE VALUE IS IN THE PATTERNS. which Mrs. Knapp has designed expressly for this out- 
The outfit is WORTH FOR ACTUAL USE, DOUBLE ANY $1.00 ot rFIT he retofore off r d by any one ip the 
We have made a contract for 50,000 of these outfits to be delivered during this season, and shall GIVE THEM AWAY RIGHT AND LEF% 


patterns are each long enougb to stamp a 


THIS OUTFIT 


as follows: We think this order will not last us long, as every one of the fifteen or twenty million ladies in the country will want one. i 
i Si 3 Si ; of requests we had for better patterns, than contained in the cheap outfits offered in flash ad- 
Judgi.g from the thousands upon thousands «f requests we have had for better patterns, I f 


vertisements, we think the ladies of this country have had enough of them. 
H. J., has designed an outfit of original patterns, every one of which is large enough for practical use. 


In order to meet this long-felt want, Mrs. Louisa Knapp, editor of the L. 


She has discarded the tidy, silk, and all the 


trash, and has produced an outfit which we can offer as low as One Dollar, including a full year’s subscription to the Philadelphia Lapres’ Home 


JOURNAL. We also offer THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL on trial six months, (without any premium) for only 25 cents. 


Any lady who will show this 


; j 3 2 ; pive ¢ ¢ Ppa ese ) . oub] he « 2 
advertisement to her friends and secure 4 trial subscribers at 25 cents each for6 months, will receive as a free present jor her trouble, the above 


named stamping outfit. 


pHILADELPHIA LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY NEWSPAPER OR 
PERIODICAL PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, HAVING 


AND PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


Over 400,000 corisens. 


20 Pages, ellegantly illustrated by the best artists. The most expensive wood cuts are eugraved expressly forour columns. Printed on fine heavy paper, and 


carefully Edited by Mrs. LOUISA KNAPP, Mrs. E. C. Hewitt, and Mrs. J, H. Lambert, associate editors. 
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Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories | 


—— By 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, | 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Mary Abbott Rand, Ella Kedman Church. 
| 


A Series of Poems by 


WILL CARLTON. 


wthor of “BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” “OVER THE 
HILLS TO THE POOR HOUSE,” Etc 





| 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK isto 
contribute a series of “COTTAGE DINNERS.” Accom- 
panying the recipes will te remarks upon pretty table 
adjuncts, methods of serving and waiting, garnishing, 
table manners and etiquette. 


“DAINTIES AND DESSERTS.” How tO prepare 
delicacies suitable for afternoon teas, or small even- 
ing companies, that are not too expensive 


t#"Instructive articles on “HOW TO APPEAR 
WELL IN SOCIETY.” “HOW TOW TO TALK WELL 
AND IMPROVE YOUR GRAMMAR,” by Mrs. Em- 
ma C, Hewitt | 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, How to Entertain, &c., by 
SOPHIE ORNE JOHNSON, | Daisy Eyesbright). 


“MOTHER'S. COKNER,.” “ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK,” and “FLOWER” Departments are ail Spec- 
ial Features. 





“HOW WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY.” A Series | 
of Practical Artic!es on Money-Making tor Women, by | 
Ella Rodman Church. 


Employs the best writers. 




















By JENNY JUNE, 


| With Special Illustrations, Original in our Columns 


Address CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PILLADELPHIA, PA. 


“* STATEN ISLAND <= 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., | 

5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 

279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 

43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST 






mm Floral Guide 


in FOR 1887, 


Now ready. contains 2 Colored 
Plates. mundreds of Iliustra- 
tions. and neariv 200 pages—32 
pertaining oO Gardening ana 
Flower Culture. and over 150 
containing an Iliustrated List 
of neariy all tne FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES zrown. with ai- 
rections how to vrow them. waere the vest SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured. witn 
prices of each. This cook mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may ve deducted from the first 
order sent us, Every one interested in a garden. or wno 
desires good. fresh seeds. snouid nave this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons wno nave pianted our 
seeds. Buy ONLY Vick’s SEEDS aT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. | 


Rochester, N. Y. 





PARNER S War nots Tae. 


This method is COPYRIGHTED and can be obtained only with one of 







PARKER'S embroidery 


Outfit A, 


100 irens9 


All working patterns, not crowded to- 
gether so as to be useless for real work, 
NO TRASH. We also make Outfit B and 
Outfit C, ALL LARGE PATTERNS, (size 
and reduced design of each pattern 
shown in Price List) at 


es 
7 \S 


STAMPING OUTFITS, 


Outfit No. 6, 


HD vc, Patterns 50, 


AD vi: 250, 


oa Instruction books, powder, &c., with every 
= outfit. Full description of all these anda 
ostof other thingsin Fancy Work in 







ch. h 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, '6 pages, SENT FREE. 
OUTFITS are all they profess to be. Money returned if not satisfactory 


PARKER leads the world in Stamping Patterns, Stamping ©utfils and all kinds 


of Fancy Work. Be sure to mention this Journal. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass 








IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR, 


You need not have gray hair, since the 
N IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
produces EVERY COLOR and EVERY 
SHADE, to wit: 
No.1. Black. No.5. Light Chestnut 
** 2. Dark Brown. “ 6. Gold Blond. 
** 3. Med’in Brown. “ 7. Drab or Blonde 
* 4. Chestnut. Cendree. 


Tt is an IMMEDIATE, lasting, and most natural 
hair-coloring; odoriess and ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS. NO LEAD IN IT. Leaves the hair clean, 
soft, and glossy. For the beard—whether gray or 
mottled —the REGENERATOR is unequalled, and 
will produce results never before attained. Turkish 
or Russian baths do not affect it All faded hair, 


front-pieces, switches, wigs, &c., &c., restored to their | 


original shade or made any color desired. Price, $1.00, 
$2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send small sample of hair 
when ordering, or write for descriptive circular. 
Imperial Hair-Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


a> 






| WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS 
plnge tine tot bore 
ra flnons Hair permane v 


removed, Complexio1 
The Fot 








tified 1 developed. 

Hair, Brows, and 1es colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 


beautiful.”"—Gopry’'s Lapy’s Book. 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 


Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St.. New York. 
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“BEFORE THE FESTIVAL, IN HOLLAND.”—From tuk Par 
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M rub Paintine sy G. Kurut exurerrep mw THE Paris Saton, 1886. 
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9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 
**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


1784. 1886, 





BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
mranaaae ss vt be Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Bold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Franci isco. 


BRE AKING 
IN. 





CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad themselves to 
the form of the wearer an aa d with every 
movement so that it is impossible to ) break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 

all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 


A. USEFUL GIFT, 


WN. STAMPING OU EIT. 

actually worth $4 GIVEN AWAY. 
THE HOUSE OL. D> MONTHLY 

re, S-page paper, now in its second year, devoted tc 

V ork and Househoid matters, C ntains also Stories, 

Itis re at the marvellously low price 

nas already achieved a circulation of 

We have determined to get 100,000 

subscribers by © accomplish this we have decided to 

ive away (nm not seH) 8.000 Crown Stamping Outfits as 

om »we:—Tv every lady who will CUT’ OUT this adver- 

tisement and enclose it together with BSc. and agree 4 

te her friends ar 


w t , 
ios 48 elegant Patterns as tollows:—1 se 
2 handsome Dog's Head 
Greenaway figure, Girl 
Bird, 1 bunch Pansies 
2in. wide, 1Calla Lily 
Sin. high, 1 Anchor, J Butterfly, 1 Fern Leaf, 
a spray Golden Rod 4\) < in. high, 1 bunch Morn- 
5 Glories 4x4 inches, : r 1 bench Forget-me- 
r . 1 Hand holding / Hat, 1 Buttercup, 1 Car- 
n at in a 7 1 Bar Mu- sic, 1 Toad under Toad- 
ol, 4x4 , 1 spray Leaves, 1 spray Ferns, 
i bbunet h Daisies i high, 1 spray Golden 
, Ll cluster Straw- 2 prries, 1 bunch Pansies 
4x5 = lspray Oats, spray Wheat, 1 Pansy, 
2 Batter: up, 1 spray Hachello t's Buttons 4 
in, high, 1 Cyclamen 5 in. high. 1 epray age 
pies 5 in. high, 1 Star “ o- = Flower 5 in high, 
on ch Pinks 6 in. high. 1 bunch Fucias 54 in. high, t « lh 
Geraniums 5 in. high, 1 Braiding Pattern 2 in. wide, 1 Braid- 
ing Pattern 1 in. wide, 1 Braiding Pattern 1 in. wide & hand- 
some Scallop Designs, 1, 2and 3in. wide for Flanne) Embroi- 
dery. Also I Illustrated Book on Kensington Embroidery with 
full Instructions for Stamping, 1 box best Powder, 1 best Pad 
‘These patterns are correctly and carefully made on best bond 
paper, and can be used a thousand times without injury, and 
are actually worth ® at retail prices. Remen ber, this 
Outfitis a free gift. 2&c. pays tor our splendid paper 
one zoor eae 1@¢c. additional required barely pays 
f postage and packing on the outfit £ ut thie out and 
at once, as this liberal offer wil' not be 
made again Address THE HOUSEHOLD 
MONTHLY, Lynn, Mass. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with iy 4 n 
$2; Hair goons Cosmetics 


Sin. high, 1 vine Rose 


where Send to 


sent C.O. 
the m'fr for tl ust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


FAVORS. 


As large dealers and manufacturers of Novelties and 
Fancy Goods, we possess superior facilities for secur- 
ing inexpensive articles suitable for Favors for the 
“German” and “card parties.” These, in addition to 
the regular Cotillion Favors imported from Paris and 
Dresden, enable us to show the largest assortment of 


low and medium priced goods in the United States. | 


Catalogue sent on receipt of stamps. Correspondence 
Bolicited. OWEN, MOORE & CO., 
Portland, Maine. 





HA RPER 'S BA ZAR. 


[Bioremus ON 


“Toner Soaps: 
,onstrated that a ferfect7y pure 
therefore, cordially com- 
the community in general 

‘La Belle’ toilet 


“You ave de 
soap m ay t ye mad I, 
mend to,lasien addlte 
the employment of your pure 
soap over any adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





YelbNer,| 


Bugbee& 





Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our S om es and Mustard consists 
their perfect PURIT ¥ > ureat STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT ur package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

UGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 


HOME ArT Work. 


The Interchange, the only pragtical art work 
Joa al 1 panied makes the Sollowing 
FFERS, FOR < BRIEF PERIOD. 
if thie ‘aie rtisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, 
etc Six (Cy fargo pattere supp eapent, full work. 
ing size. The three colored plates ar 

Study of Jacqueminot (red 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
“Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (size 1314 in. x 10 in.) 

Study of Snowballs (size 1314 x10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) fasues of THE ART 
INTEKCHANGE, also 15) large pattern supple- 
ments for embroidery, carving or other art work, full 
working «ize. The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Dee orativ e Panel ** eaete se Blossoms,” 
y large (size 290x124 
Nerunagiats Peasant Girl 
20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
** Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
‘Marine View,” by E. Moran, 
size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (2 in x lt in.) 
THe ART INTERC HANGE costs only @8.00 a year and 
gives each year 18 colored Some and 26 numbers. 
SAMPLE © oOPY » with on some p ectored plate, 20¢, 
Tiustr ated catalogue 
w on Ww NITLOOK, Pub., 


Mention this paper. 39 W. 22d St. N. Y, 





eee AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 


ONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
acum AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 

Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


_E.W. PECK & C0., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 22d Sts.), 
New Yor 


BLACK STOCKINGS, 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
» S 
that will P ositively not Stain 


ee the Feet or Underclothing. 





Its Nature, Causes, 
and. ¢ ure, "being the experience of an 
McALvIN Mass., 14 


DYSPEPS 


aan sufferer, by Jou Lowell, 
years Tax Collector, Bent t, wo any address, 


Prevention — 


8U PPLEMEN T. 





| TaKe THe COSMOPOLITAN 


The Handsomest, Most E Most Entertaining, Low 
| Price, Illustrated Family Magazine 
| in the World. 


Each number with its 64 large and beautifully 
printed pages, is brimful of short stories, sketches, 
poems, travels, adventures, articles on science, lit- 
erature, political economy by the best American and 
foreign writers, such as 
Julian Hawthorne, Sophie Swett, 

Louise Chandler Moulton Geo. Parsons Lathrop, 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
ree Owen, 


Boyesen 
a. “kcatharine B. Foot, 
oun Benton 
Villiam T. Hornaday, 
Alphonse Daudet, illiam Westall, 
Paul Heyse, And many others. 


THEXOUNG FOLKS 


is a department full of short stories, sketches, arti- 
cles on natural history, etc., for the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 


THEHOUSEHOLD 


is a department devoted to articles by competent 
writers on fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of 
the house and the management of children, etc. 


{ona B Leon Featstoi, 


price. 
articles, | 


neath. etc. 

Price $2.50 per your with a Shannon 
Letter and Bill File ora Shannon 
Sheet-Music Binder (price of each 
$2.25) free to every subscriber. The 
former is the most perfect device ever invented for 
the preservation and classification (alphabeticall 
and according to date) of letters, bills, etc., in suc 
a way that any paper can be referred to, taken out 
and replaced without disturbing the others, With 
the Binder any piece of music can be put in or taken 
out without disturbing any other sheet. 


SEND 20c. FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
For sale at all news stands, and published by 


Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y, 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough wear, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the price 
The Genuine LOUIS VELVETFEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen. 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
‘6 LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 

anies every yard. 

NOTE WELL.—The word ‘‘ LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O=-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & 2oth St., New York. 
H, O'NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
Wholesale Agents, 


WILMERDING, HOCUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 


THE CENUINE 


Joan Horr’s Matt Extaact, 


THE FAVORITE 

TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, *for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine has the signature of 

JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 

@ on the neck of every bottle 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, ti Barclay St. 
LE LE AAI, 
PARIS CLOVES. 

















Our ** Chanut’? Gloves, Imported directly from | 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high | 


degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 
All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 
Price-list and Color Card sent on application 
J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 
PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 
NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 
BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 
BALTIMORE, !6 NORTH CHARLES 8ST. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

y, and preventing Dandruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 
Stopsallpain. Ensures comfort to the feet. Never tails 
tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 


WILBUR’S 








OFnETA. 


The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
| and Children ey of your dealer, or send {Q stamps 
fi . BLO. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


i. 
he Keg 


SPRING STYLES 1887, 


PRINTED SATEENS 


AND 


COTTON GOODS. 


Anderson’s Zephyrs. 


m 
onde’ 


"| Droadovery AS 19th ot. 





Tas. Pearsall &Co’s 


tl Filo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLOss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FrLoseELLe. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Beriin Wool Houses. 


N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
*UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abou 





YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


ig to the diagonal E << cloth (which our eaene 
ae S aeabvetey the "Oaaes oon "tu preeking 


FITS PERFECTLY Tin Me Ween. 


returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the mest 
PER PCT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and de ot Cora,» Sold ey 
y ae al 


ail, postage prepaid, 
CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, iLL. 





Established 


ENGLISH PLUM. PUDDING 


gay made, lent : —- a we 
Esongmica 1. A Rich Dessert t “ 0 alway. a4 
ty of Every Can is Guarante 
No aides used inside the can, No ac: = ing ver used in sna 
If your grocer don’t keep it, write tc 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. 'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 








No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
& far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 
By using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either instrument at once without the aid 
of a teacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever 
reguired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
HEARNE &€ CO., P. 0. Box 1487, New York. 





Its causes, and a new and suc- 

cessful CURE at your own 

home, by one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
specialists without benefit. Cured himse /7 in threo 
months, and since then hundreds of ot 

| particulars sent on application. 

T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 


FREE: aes return mail. Fall Description 
oody’s New Tallor of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & co” ‘Cincinnati, 0. 





hers, Fuil 











